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Protohistory: particularist, way of looking at the world, we 

: ; Catholics anyhow ought to rejoice at it and lead 

The Birth of a New Science the van in the necessary general reorientation. 

How were you, gentle reader, taught ‘“His- We ought all the more to do so, since amongst 

tory”? Much as I was, presumably: that is to these scientists, not a few of the leading ones 
say, that “History” consists of three periods— are themselves Catholics. 

the history of the ancient Greeks and Romans; Outstanding amongst these is Fr. Wilhelm 


the history of medieval Europe; and the history | Schmidt, 8.V.D., Professor at the University of 
of the modern Occident since the discovery of | Vienna and Director of the Lateran Museum in 
America. Usually, as a sort of prologue, some- | Rome, who must be hailed as the founder of the 
thing was said of the “Oriental Empires’— | historical school of ethnology. It is exactly 
Egypt, Persia, Babylonia—the most venture- | thirty years ago, that he started his monument- 
some teachers even mentioning India in three | al quarterly Anthropos, which has proved a 
lines and China in two: but there never was | rallying point for specialists the world over, 
any hint of any organic connection between this | whose painstaking researches only vindicate 
“Orient” and Greece. The “Greek Miracle’, as | the correctness and fecundity of Fr. Schmidt’s 
it has aptly and rapturously been called, just “Kultur-historische Methode”. It is he who in- 
drops from the sky—like Athene, it jumps in sisted right at the start on distinguishing clear- 
the full panoply of its great civilization, ready- | ly between Anthropology, which studies the 
made, out of the brow of Zeus. physical races of man, and Ethnology, which 

This perfect travesty of history of course ex- considers man as a social being and studies both 


plains nothing, however much it describes and the material and the psychological results of 


enumerates: and it is a travesty of what history his various social relationships. As a result the 
should be, because it takes a small section of famous “Vienna school of thought” has come 


humanity and lifts it out of all context and con- into being, which, divided into the three comple- 


tact with the rest of humanity, as if the latter | Mentary, yet quite distinct, sciences of Ethnol- 
had not produced the part, upon which we con- | °8% Bere ee and " Sees eet 
Ee ry cle exclusive evocentricity. This | COMVersent lines ol research, Whlen may ie 
part, reaching from Athens to Chicago, is not to have won through generally ane nowadays 
only small, however important it may think it- hold the field pretty Wea ae ae 
self, but, being taken in isolation, its treatment | . The leading ideas 0 this school may De aa 
is static—History appears like a penny-in-the- ied in the fine big volume on “Peoples and SN 
slot machine, which jerks out finished and her- | ization”, written pole A NT oe ee 
metically wrapt-up articles of great diversity, lished bles by Fr. W. Schmi ane ; ae 
but lacking organic connection. EB oRpe ) Only meant aes eho te ; he 
This mediterranean or occidental particular- Bae AS Caer ae SAE oa, ae 
eee ae et ei Bue: me the Very idea ot been published, which however by no means 
Catholicism, whieh insists on Joking at CHOHS | compisie the wine») Atmuch smaller book of 
ere : is,?) on the origin and development of relig- 
Sejentifi rsult, secured by he neeent research. | So, fats and theories, gives 8 good Synopsis 
e 
disciplines, such as Anthropology, Prehistory, of the conclusions, se eta ae Be A 
Ethnology, Philology, Archaeology, History of 1) Der Mensch aller Zeiten. II. Volker u. Kulturen. 
Pe eerie rative Balieioits: Tdeteey. Saslowy, Gesellschaft u. Wirtschaft der Volker. Von W. Schmidt 


u. W. Koppers. Regensburg, 1924. Fr. Koppers is a 
and many more. True, these results have only disciple Moir: Schmidt’s and, like him, professor at 


come to light these last fifty years: one might | Vienna University. he 
even say, that they only have come to be un- 2) Der Ursprung der Gottesidee. Eine historisch- 


i i kritische und positive Studie. Miinster. 1926-1935. A 
derstood more recently ‘still eyes eigeynthens first edition of the first volume was published in 1912. 


thought on these subjects dates really only since 3) W. Schmidt: Handbuch der vergleichenden Reli- 
the War. Still, the facts are these: and if they gionsgeschichte. Ursprung u. Werden d. Religion, 


“necessitate quite a revolution in our antiquated, | Theorien u. Tatsachen. Minster, 1930. 
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larger work—an English translation of this is 
also available, under the title “The Origin and 
Growth of Religion’’.4) One more book by Fr. 
Schmidt, of moderate size and destined for the 
general public, has just been published under 
the title “Race and People’.5) It is called the 
second edition of a brochure published in 1927 
under the same title, but is so much revised and 
amplified, as to constitute really a new book. 
To round off this bibliography, I should men- 
tion the manual of a professor of Breslau Uni- 
versity, E. V. Eickstedt, whose “Rassen-Kunde 
und -Geschichte der Menschheit’’®) constitutes 
another valuable contribution to the subject. 


The methodology of the whole school goes 
back to Grabner (+1924), who in 1911 pub- 
lished: his ““Methode der Ethnologie”’; but it is 
Fr. Schmidt’s lasting merit of having worked 
out and made to triumph the ‘“Kultur-Kreis”’ 
theory: i. e. that all civilizatory advances are 
historically connected and not spontaneously 
generated, here, there and everywhere; that the 
oldest “Kultur-Kreis” is that of the Primitives, 
who were (and are) food-collectors living in an 
age of wood, anterior to the so-called stone- 
ages; and that from this primitive stage man 
proceeded to food-production by three, specially 
separate, methods—by agriculture, stock-rais- 
ing and industry (coupled with an intensive 
form of the chase). We thus obtain the three 
primary Culture Circles (or Civilization Com- 
plexes) of patriarchal Pastoralists, of matri- 
archal Agriculturists and of totemistic Hunt- 
ers. These three complexes were evolved in iso- 
lation—on the Northern steppes (stretching 
from South Russia to Manchuria); in the 
tropical river basins of India (Ganges, Brah- 
maputra, Indus), and in the broken country 
stretching from Eastern Tibet to Western Asia. 
The original isolation of these three types did 
of course not endure permanently: as the ice- 
cap receded, that had for so long divided north- 
ern from southern Asia, the multiplication and 
migration of mankind produced inevitably a 
mixture between two or more of these four 
civilization-complexes—thus leading to second- 
ary civilizations and to tertiary: and finally to 
the Hochkulturen, the High Civilizations, of 
which the later stages of China, India, Babylon- 
ia, Egypt and Crete are typical, and which each 
contain in themselves in varying degrees ele- 
ments of each of the four basic types of civili- 
zation. 


Under the stimulus of Fr. Schmidt. modern 
Ethnology has tried, and tried successfully, to 
disentangle this puzzling skein, to trace the 
combination of civilization-complexes inherent 


4) Publ. by Methuen, London, 1931. 

5) Rasse u. Volk. Ihre allgemeine Bedeutung; ihre 
Geltung im Deutschen Raum. Salzburg (Anton Pus- 
tet), 1985, pp. 251. 

6) Egon Freiherr von Hickstedt: Rassenkunde und 
Rassengeschichte der Menschheit. Stuttgart, 1934. 


in the various existing civilizations of today, and 
thus to point to their historical development. 
This is called the Kultur-historische Methode of 
Ethnology: and the protohistory of the human 
race can largely be reconstructed by this means. 
But it does not stand by itself: the science of 
Prehistory has been able by its excavations and 
other archaeological finds to corroborate this 
development in the most astonishing fashion. 
The actual Rector of Vienna University, Prof. 
Menghin, has in his great work “World History 
of the Stone Age’’) provided the first great 
synthesis of these discoveries, hidden away in 
the Proceedings of learned societies and thus 
rendered hitherto quite inaccessible to the pro- 
fane, who do not happen to be specialists in 
this subject. Prehistory has distinguished all 
along three radically differing civilizations, 
which are known technically as the civilizations 
of bone implements, of stone blades and of the 
‘““Faustkeil”: Prof. Menghin has most clearly 
identified them, respectively, with the civiliza- 
tion complexes, which Ethnology has estab- 
lished as those of the Pastoralists, the Hunters 
and the Agriculturists. 

Again the researches into the origin of the 
domesticated animals—a discipline, of which 
another Viennese Professor, Prof. Amschler of 
the Agricultural High School, is the leading 
light—point to the origin of the pastoral ‘‘cul- 
ture-circle’’ as situated in the Siberian Tundras, 
where the herds domesticated were first the 
reindeer and later the horse; that the pig is a 
product of the agricultural “culture-circle” of 
Southern Asia and the ox of that of the to- 
temistic hunters. Language too seems to point 
to a tripartite development, which closely cor- 
responds to the three primary civilization-com- 
plexes, as Prof. Schmidt’s studies on the sub- 
ject indicate.§) Finally, there is the psycho- 
logical appproach, which studies and deduces 
the mentality of a given people and of its civil- 
ization-complex from the environment, in which 
it has its being. Thus for instance we get the 
typical Pastoralist mentality, as conditioned by 
the life of these people roaming over seemingly 
limitless prairies, yet able to reduce these vast 
distances by their invention of riding on horse- 
back; we observe the large herds they have got 
to manage, dispose of and provide for: and we 
understand, how all these elements must have 
produced in them a masterful, domineering, 
mentality, which predisposed them to the in- 
vention of war as a profession, to brigandage 
and eventually to the superimposition of them- 
selves upon, and their symbiosis with, peasant 
populations, over which they lorded it as the 
warrior caste and aristocracy of a united peo- 
ple. The peaceful peasantry on their part 


7) Oswald Menghin: Weltgeschichte der Steinzeit 
Wien, 1981. (Anton Sehroll u. Co.) pp, 648. ree 
W. Schmidt: Sprachfamilien u. S hkrei 
Erde. Heidelberg, 1927. etre Aare 
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spring from the original civilization-complex of 
tropical agriculturists, living by the great skill 
of their tilling, sowing, irrigating and so forth, 
whereby the earth and her fertility had become, 
almost necessarily, the centre of their thought 
and cult: hence the prominence given to wom- 
an, a tendency working itself out sociological- 
ly in the institution of the matriarchate on the 
one hand, and on the other in the magic, lust 
and cruelty, which seem inseparable from an 
over-emphasis of fecundity as a manifestation 
of the Deity. 

I cannot here go into further details, but 
enough has been said already, to make the read- 
er understand, how from all quarters and from 
all branches of science convergent lines are be- 
ing traced nowadays, leading to a new knowl- 
edge and understanding of man’s history in 
those epochs, which precede the invention of 
writing; a new knowledge which has created a 
new science, aptly called Protohistory. Histor- 
lans themselves have come to recognize and sa- 
lute it—amongst whom I would here only men- 
tion Prof. Kern®)—as the basis and conditio 
sine qua non of all history, that is not content to 
remain sectional (not to say sectarian), but as- 
pires to be universal and truly catholic. 

“Ohne Urgeschichte keine Weltgeschichte!’’ 
exclaims Prof. Kern. Consider for instance the 
case of Greece in the light of the facts that Pro- 
tohistory has revealed: above all the fact of 
their ancestors being barbarous Pastoralists 
from the Northern Steppes, who broke in upon 
the Minoan civilization of the Aegean world 
(itself essentially pacific and agricultural), first 
smashing it up and finally producing with what 
remained of it a new and higher civilization, 
which however still clearly shows the strands 
of which it is composed: And what is true of 
Hellas, is true of all countries and peoples. Pro- 
tohistory can tell us, where they originally come 
from, what mixtures went to make them what 
they are. No longer can any one people be 
taken in isolation: if it lives, it lives for hu- 
manity as a whole; its weal and its woe go 
to swell the weal and the woes of all peoples; 
if it dies, its death is a loss for humanity at 
large. : 

History is at last able to become true World- 
History, and to leave behind its limited, paro- 
chial, outlook of yesteryear. Is thought at last 
catching up with technique? Technology, for- 
sooth, is universal enough: think of the new 
means of transportation, by land and sea and 
air, which span the globe; of the transmission 
of the human voice by wireless, telephone and 
loudspeaker; of the economic interdependence 
of all parts of the earth. Yet with all this ma- 

9) Cfr. his little synopsis: “Die Anfange der Welt- 
geschichte—ein Forschungsbericht und Leitfaden. Von 
Fritz Kern. Leipzig, 1933.” The author is professor 
of universal history at the University of Bonn and the 
book’s dedication is significant: “Fritz Grabner—Wil- 
helm Schmidt in Freundschaft.” 
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terial universalization has gone an amazing 
contradiction in the realm of thought: an ever 
narrower political nationalism, an ever more 
egotistic and egocentric world-outlook, an ever 
more insane craving after economic “autarchy”’ 
within one’s own boundaries. Sinn Fein—“‘Our- 
selves Alone’”—cry in a Babel of tongues the 
isolationists and nationalists and racists and 
protectionists and what not of every country. 

At this very moment is created and comes 
to the fore Protohistory, which for the first 
time enables us to behold the nexus, which links 
up “all God’s chillun”. Having hitherto stared 
at one spot only, History naturally had got all 
the rest out of focus: it now for the first time 
looks at them in their true, because universal, 
perspective—and it discovers, that progress in 
human civilization has not been achieved by one 
predestinedly “superior” race keeping itself 
pure and unsullied of foreign contamination— 
but on the contrary, that only in the clash of 
culture-contacts and in the fusion of human 
races could have been achieved those new syn- 
theses, which meant a new and higher civiliza- 
tion. None so low, that he has not contributed 
his share to such result; none so high, that he is 
not merely a connecting link to ever new com- 
binations. 

Historical and philosophical thought is at 
last beginning to catch up with Technology; the 
foundations of a universal world-v ie w are be- 
ing laid; true World History is born. 

Is it, can it be, the first gleam of light, ush- 
ering in a new day of World Order? 

H. C. E. ZACHARIAS, Ph.D. 
Catholic University, Peiping 


Have We a“Proletarian” Problem? 
Lil 

The author of the remarkable book, “The 
Epic of America’, James Trueslow Adams, 
quotes Walt Whitman, who visioned in the 
“nlowing up in earnest of the interminable fal- 
low of humanity” the “justification and main 
purpose of these United States.” And continu- 
ing, Mr. Adams remarks, were America to 
make “any particular contribution to the his- 
tory of the race and not be merely another na- 
tion in the endless rise and fall, it would be in 
forging out something new and uncommon 
from the common man.” Neither the states- 
men, nor the “selfish leaders in industry,” nor 
yet the “comfortable scholars of European tra- 
dition’, he thought, visualized the task in- 
volved. It needed to be brought to their at- 
tention by the wedlock between the common 
man and the frontier, a marriage consummated 
over and over again in our history.t) “For a 
century and more, our successive ‘Wests’ had 
dominated the thoughts of the poor, the rest- 
less, the discontented, the ambitious, as they 


1) Loe. cit., p. 326. 
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had those of business expansionists and states- 
men.” 

The vital function of the frontier is circum- 
scribed in a classical manner in these few 
words. Because of the condition described, the 
disappearance of the frontier involved a pro- 
found change in American life. As long as the 
safety-valve of the frontier continued to exist, 
America did not experience the full effect of 
the Industrial Revolution. The “‘constant waves 
of thought and emotion” flowing back from the 
frontier kept down any possible expression of 
the proletarian mentality even among the most 
poorly paid group of industrial workers. The 
opportunity offered by the frontier prevented 
industrial workers from becoming permanently 
and hereditarily dependent upon a labor market 
with all its fluctuations. There was no chance 
for a proletarian mentality to develop. In 
marked contrast to the European scene, the 
American workman rose from the free, dyna- 
mic, optimistic frontier-mentality, not from 
that of the poverty-stricken classes which sup- 
plied the first cadres of European industrial 
workers. 

Naturally, the consequences of the vanishing 
of the frontier were not felt immediately. For 
some decades the upward surge of industry 
caused the fact, that a basic element in Amer- 
ican life had been removed, to remain unheed- 
ed. It was not until the Depression had set 
in that the American public noticed the thor- 
ough change which had taken place. The naive 
conception that jobs are constantly available, 
that in our country an industrious man need 
not worry about finding employment, and that 
every thrifty and energetic man could improve 
his social and economic status, began to lose 
ground only after that economic disaster made 
itself felt. Quick to realize the situation, the 
Nation had recourse to adequate measures of 
“Social Security.” Ever since Germany insti- 
tuted Social Insurance in the eighties of the 


last century, welfare legislation of this nature 


has been as a brand on the proletarian. Social 
Insurance implies that large social groups, de- 
pendent upon an insecure and shifting labor 
market, can no longer provide out of their in- 
come for the risks involved in income from 
wages, nor achieve the foresight and secure in 
advance the means required for their old age. 
They need security beyond that which they 
themselves can provide. Social Insurance indi- 
cates recognition of the fact that wage-earners 
as a social group have turned proletarian: they 
are exposed to risks they can no longer meet 
unaided. 

At the same time the process of social transi- 
tion formerly so significant of the people of our 
country, came, if not to a stop, at least to a re- 
markable slow-down. It had been normal for 
the thrifty man to be able to rise above his be- 
ginning in life; the frontier was the great out- 


let. Once it had passed, the easy manner of 
evolution from worker to farmer ceased. Farm 
youths in large numbers now left the country 
and worked at “jobs” in cities. On the other 
hand, the large fortunes of the upper classes 
ceased to undergo the circulation indicated by 
the phrase “from shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves.” 
Assistant General Counsel R. Jackson pointed 
out in the Senate Hearings on Revenue Act 
19352) that the big fortunes are so well pro- 
tected and economically and legally entrenched 
that even the “most riotously living heir’ would 
not be able to destroy them. No doubt the 
freely flowing transitions from one social group 
to another have, for the greater part, ceased. 
A certain rigidity of the social structure has re- 
placed them. The great mass of American 
workingmen have, as John Mitchell stated long 
ago, realized they are wage-earners for life and 
that their children will begin where their fath- 
ers left off as wage-earners. 


Wage-earning as such does not necessarily 
constitute the status of the proletarian. There 
is an upper stratum of labor in the United 
States which cannot possibly be considered pro- 
letarian. The skilled and unionized trades may 
embrace their employees permanently and 
hereditarily—but largely for the same reason 
for which in the family of a banker or an Army 
or Navy officer there is a tendency for the son 
to follow the father’s career. There exists an 
aristocracy of wage-earners—broader in this 
country than elsewhere—which certainly has 
crossed the Rubicon of proletarianhood. Rough- 
ly speaking, the group organized in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Railroad 
Brotherhoods does not bear either the objective 
nor the subjective criteria designating the pro- 
letarian. As a rule these groups, with certain 
exceptions and periods of exception (the I. W. 
W., the miners during the eighties of the last 
century) developed the articulation of labor in 
general in this country. They covered up the sub- 
jective proletarian consciousness that repeated- 
ly appeared in some groups of American labor, 
—groups that are actually part of the second 
and third stratum of the workers. This second 
and third stratum of labor, the semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers, underwent a true proletari- 
zation long ago. However, in “normal” times 
they did not realize the condition and conse- 
quently had little reason and still less oppor- 
tunity to doubt the current optimism obtaining 
with respect to the condition of labor in the 
United States. There were, indeed, even at the 
peak of prosperity, some millions of unem- 
ployed; there was also widespread unrest 
among American labor groups indicating that. 
the change referred to had taken place. But 
whatever rumblings the dissatisfied may have 
caused were drowned by the volume of sound 


2) Lape 107. 
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with which prosperity was constantly being 
proclaimed. The group actually proletarian- 
ized failed to become articulate, or, on the other 
hand, its articulation was silenced by the more 
powerful and articulate influences. 


In Europe, these second and third strata of 
labor filled the cadres of the proletarian move- 
ment. In the United States, everything indi- 
cates they are about to claim their own articu- 
lation and self-expression. The rift in the 
American Federation of Labor and the forma- 
tion of the C. I. O. are the outstanding land- 
marks indicating this process. The present 
strikes and the new methods employed, differ 
in character from those traditionally pursued 
in conflicts between capital and labor. They 
are typical of a proletarian radicalism rather 
than of an A. F. of L. “conservatism” and the 
A. F. of L. “junior partnership” in business 
returns. The urge toward the Industrial Union 
expresses at the present time more than any- 
thing else the increasing realization on the part 
of labor of a common fate of the workers— 
which common fate is that of being doomed to 
the status of a “‘wage-earner’’, instead of being 
a craftsman, of belonging to a distinct social 
class and not to a particular craft. Hence the 
opposition on the part of the A. F. of L. to the 
C. I. O.: the leaders of the craft unions realize 
very well that the Industrial Union would favor 
the rank and file of the workers rather than 
those who enjoy a certain privileged position 
in the labor market by virtue of the fact that 
they enter equipped with training and skill. 
The deeper issue is this: shall the largely pro- 
letarianized type prevail against the privileged 
or aristocratic type? Shall the Craft Union, in 
the mass-production industries, yield to the 
claims of the Labor Union as such? Things 
have developed to such an extent that we no 
longer face a mere domestic quarrel within the 
American Federation of Labor. Two distinct 
- articulations are struggling for the upper hand, 
one of which is largely proletarian. 

The scope of proletarization in our country 
is accentuated by various circumstances. First 
there is the fact that the rapid mechanization 
on both wings of the economic system, in agri- 
culture as well as in industry, causes either a 
shrinkage in available jobs or at least a hiatus 
between the increasing number of those seek- 
ing employment and the available opportuni- 
ties for employment. For the time being, this 
gap in the number of demanded and supplied 


jobs is veiled by the efforts of the capital goods © 


industries to develop and construct mechanical 
devices; however, once they have been de- 
veloped, they inevitably displace workers. The 
so-called compensation, that is the automatic 
adjustment of unemployment and re-employ- 
ment, does not work out so promptly and thor- 
oughly as it did during the pre-war period. 
Far-spread cost-rigidity is one of the causes 


preventing this adjustment. Hence the labor 
market shows an over-supply which cannot be 
absorbed within intervals during which the 
workingman can afford to do without his wage. 
The old American tradition of “easy-to-find” 
jobs suffers a serious set-back. The feeling of 
insecurity exceeds anything of the kind hither- 
to known in our country. It is but a poor con- 
solation that the service-industries and the ser- 
vice-jobs are increasing. They are, indeed, in- 
creasing, but only in a limited measure; and, 
for reasons of an economic nature, they cannot 
absorb the present vast volume of technolog- 
ical unemployment. 

Concentration of industry is another factor 
unfavorable to labor. The evils and insecuri- 
ties affecting workers tend to increase with the 
local and regional concentration of industry. A 
characteristic example of this nature is sup- 
plied by the Automobile Industry: The Hender- 
son Report of 1935 revealed the particular so- 
cial emergencies which developed in connection 
with such concentration. If industry is widely 
scattered over the country, the chance to find 
jobs or “fill jobs” is much greater and the risks 
involved in industrial labor are not nearly 30 
great. The labor market in such scattered 
areas is much more elastic than a concentrated 
market can possibly be. Therefore industrial 
concentration, particularly of the same branch 
of industry, tends to emphasize the objective 
proletarian status and to accentuate the pro- 
letarian mentality and its effects. All the more 
so since such concentration separates the work- 
er, outside of contacts in the shop, from the 
other social groups: the proletarian section 
(the slum) (quartier prolétarien) develops and 
emphasizes the chasm existing between the 
workers encompassed by it and the rest of the 
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On the Need of a Catholic 
Farm Paper 


Twenty-seven years ago, to be exact, in the 
summer of 1910, the writer paiticipated in the 
pilgrimage to Rome conducted under the aus- 
pices of the C. V. In the course of the audience 
with Pius X., of bl. memory, the Pope addressed 
the pilgrims. Not a few of his remarks have 
remained with me to this day, among others 
that the American farmer was as independent 
on his farm as a king in his castle. 

Of these words I have been reminded ever so 
often in recent years, because times and con- 
ditions have changed not a little since then. 
Interested in Catholic journalism and a con- 
tributor to farm papers published in Switzer- 
land for Catholic farmers, I have wondered at 
times whether the precarious condition of 
American agriculture and the influence changed 
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circumstances exerted on farmers would not 
soon impress American Catholics with the need 
of publishing a Catholic farm paper. Nor could 
I neglect to notice that Catholic America was 
not represented at the press exhibit, conducted 
at the Vatican for-so many months last year, 
by a publication devoted to farming. 

But is there need of such a paper? Is there 
a Catholic way of husbandry? Do not the es- 
tablished farm papers supply the need for in- 
formation on agricultural subjects of all farm- 
ers irrespective of creed or race? There is, in 
fact, no dearth of publications in the language 
of the country dealing with the various prob- 
lems of farming. In addition, both the Federal 
Government and most states publish a wealth 
of pamphlets, instructing the farmer how to 
fight pests, whether cockroaches or weeds, or 
how to build a silo. When I left the States 
twelve years ago, I took away with me a stack 
of bulletins, published by the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington. No doubt, their 
number has since been added to. Whether or 
not it is desirable, or a proper function of a 
government, to advise citizens how to spray 
trees, make bread or cider, is a question I shall 
leave to students of political policy to decide. 

However, “it is not by bread alone than 
man lives,” not even the farmer. Some of his 
outstanding problems are not those that have 
to do with the growing of or the protection of 
one crop or another; it is rather the question 
between truth and falsehood, right and wrong, 
the goodness of the moral and social order that 
should concern him most. In fact, at the bot- 
tom of every economic problem there is the 
question of right or wrong, truth or false- 
hood. Questions of this nature can be solved 
only according to Christian ethics and the re- 
vealed law. It is the Catholic Church alone, as 
the guardian of revelation, that presents us 
with the true and invaluable solution of prob- 
lems of this nature, based on the immutable 
laws of God. Hence the need of a periodical 
for farmers to deal with his problems in the 
light of Catholic faith and thought. 

There is great need at present of discussing 
the moral, social, political, and economic condi- 
tions of the country and the world, and still 
greater need of interpreting the facts and cir- 
cumstances of the case intelligently and sanely. 
Even among graduates of parochial schools, 
high schools and colleges rather queer opinions 
obtain regarding Catholic principles and their 
application to social and economic problems. 
Not infrequently ideas are expressed that are 
anything but Catholic. Consequently one should 
not be surprised to discover among the rural 
population individuals poorly instructed re- 
garding important topics of the day. It is im- 
portant the tutoring of these sorely tried men 
should not be left to more or less radical in- 


structors. Of course, the presentation of Cath- 
olic principles should be adapted to the men- 
tality of the average man. There is a simplicity 
of expression and style, a directness of ap- 
proach to a subject, cultivated by German folk- 
writers such as Alban Stolz, those wishing to 
furnish the people with sound reading matter 
should seek to attain. 

A paper, such as I have in mind, would prove 
a boon, I believe, also to non-Catholic farmers 
and the leaders of farm movements. Un- 
doubtedly, there are many well-meaning farm- 
ers scattered over the prairies of former days 
who are, at the present time, doing a great deal 
of hard thinking, farmers who know little or 
nothing about the Catholic Church and her doc- 
trines. Her dogmas may not appeal to them, 
but the natural law, the protector of which the 
Church is today, does. Asa matter of fact, the 
big cities are the strongholds of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. The natural in- 
crease of population in metropolitan areas is, 
however, vastly lower than that obtaining in 
rural districts. Consequently, your “big cities” 
must rely on the country for new blood. Hence, 
when the Church loses ground in the country, 
she must also lose in the cities. Moreover, birth 
control is now propagated also in the country, 
because it is considered a ‘“‘universal remedy.” 
Father W. Howard Bishop has developed an ad- 
mirable plan of Catholic Home Missions (Ec- 
clessiastical Review, April, 1936), to be carried 
out in the rural sections of the.United States. 
There is need of the work proposed by him. A 
well-edited Catholic farm paper should prove 
of considerable help in promoting the intentions 
of the plan. The publication I have in mind 
would aid, for instance, in preventing the up- 
rooting of farmers, so many of whom have been 
tempted and forced even to desert the land for 
the city because they had failed not merely as 
tillers of the soil, but also as conservators of 
the traditions of their vocational estate. We in 
Europe have learned to appreciate the value of 
traditions and the need of fostering them. All 
radicals hate traditions, on the other hand. 

There is a multitude of problems The Cath- 
olic Farmer would be called on to discuss. 
There are questions of faith and morals, Cath- 
olic culture, as revealed in rural life, that need 
be expounded. There are problems relating to 
agriculture, the discussion of which carries one 
into the field of history, politics, statistics, 
There is the tremendously important question 
of indebtedness, of loans, savings, interest, 
banking, the mortgaging of land—all of which 
need to be discussed at present according to 
Catholic standards. Nor would a publication 
intended for Catholic farmers neglect to discuss 
co-operation in all of its various aspects, in- 
cluding the Credit Union, and other organiza- 
tions intended to promote the welfare of the 
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people living on the land and of agriculture in 
general. American newspapers are filled with 
information on the question of tenantry. Seek- 
ing for a quick remedy, most writers demand 
the Federal Government should make of this 
vast multitude of tenants and renters landown- 
ers. But few seem to realize that a problem of 
this nature cannot be solved over what is 
known in Europe as the “green cloth,” that is, 
during a round-table discussion, or by a bureau- 
cratically controlled piece of machinery. Both 
in Italy and France they have a system known 
as metayage; the metayers, sharecroppers in 
fact, are generally considered to be as well off 
as they would be, were they owners of the small 
tracts of land they cultivate. Questions of this 
kind should be discussed both in the light of 
Catholic teaching, as laid down in the Ency- 
clicals of the Popes, and of experience. 

To what extent a Catholic farm paper should 
deal also with the strictly practical questions 
of farming, with the raising of grain, cotton, 
tobacco, the breeding of cattle, horses, sheep 
and hogs, poultry raising, bee culture, dairy- 
ing, etc., etc., must be left to the discretion of 
the publishers and the editor. However, even 
matters that may seem on the surface to be of 
a purely economic nature, may have a moral 
and social bearing not merely on farm- and fa- 
mily life, but also on life eternal. 

Since the family is the fountain of life, and 
since Catholic farm families are, as it were, 
fountainheads of the Catholic population of our 
cities and towns, it is quite evident that it is 
necessary to foster a vigorous Catholic life in 
the homes on the farm. To these homes, a 
Catholic farm paper would come, not merely as 
a weekly visitor, but as an advisor and coun- 
selor exercising farreaching influence. From 
the very outset the editorial policy would be di- 
rected towards opposing the subtle propaganda 
of Socialism and Communism which is not, by 
any means, restricted to making converts 
among those working for wages only. A Cath- 
olic publication would counteract the no less 
insiduous propaganda of “business” to “‘citify” 
the dwellers on the land by cultivating in them 
a taste for cheap luxuries and factory-made 
goods, commercialized pleasures and sport. To 
the discussion of the advantages of a life on the 
farm and in the country would be added presen- 
tations of the drawbacks of city life. “All that 
glitters is not gold,” holds true of the city, and 
the bright lights along the White Way throw 
terribly dark shadows. Shadows, unknown to 
the country, where even in America many of 
the qualities of character which have ever been 
an outstanding attribute of rural freemen, ye- 
omen, persist to this day. 

Would not a paper, of the kind referred to, 
perform a real mission? 


Fr. Justus SCHWEIZER, O.S.B. 
Cham, Switzerland 


Developing the Constitution 


The Catholic student of social science and 
economics has special reason to remember that 
“a knowledge of Old World science is absolute- 
ly indispensable to scientific discovery [and, let 
us add, sound development of science and 
practice] in the New World.’ And while the 
author of this statement, Professor Herbert B. 
Adams, thought “Old England explained New 
England, Schleswig and Switzerland reveal 
Early England to the English historian,”!) we 
would say: ‘Our social background, our very 
institutions demand of us comprehensive 
knowledge of the social history of Europe since 
the Sign was planted on Calvary.’ 

It is impossible to understand either the 
threatening portends in the American sky or 
the storm over Europe, Asia and Africa with- 
out knowledge of what has these two thou- 
sand years gone before. We cannot plan intelli- 
gently either for the present or the future 
without knowledge of the roads the generations 
of our European forefathers trod. It is knowl- 
edge of the past and the present should light 
the road to the future, for whose good or evil 
fortune we must accept a great share of re- 
sponsibility. Unfortunately but little, or shall 
we say no heed is granted to what must be con- 
sidered an ever present and serious task of 
conscious human enlightenment: to anticipate 
future experiences in order that present action 
may be guided accordingly. 

While we willingly accord the framers of the 
Federal Constitution the praise of having 
looked both backward and forward with the 
intention of providing well for the needs of 
the emerging nation, we would not trust those 
now clamoring loudest for revision of the funda- 
mental law of the land to accomplish anything 
better than the Constitution produced by the 
French National Assembly in 1790, which led 
to the Terror. Of the men, “‘unspeakably dis- 
dainful of history,” who produced it, it has been 
well said: “It would perhaps have been impos- 
sible—it certainly would have been extremely 
difficult—to find a corresponding number of 
men, if Europe had been ransacked, less compe- 
tent to engage on such a task.’””) Our reform- 
ers have already proven their equals in this re- 
gard. 

One has but to remember the vagaries of 
which the men and women, who composed the 
“Brain Trust’, were guilty to recognize the 
future those clamoring for a Constitution a la 
mode would prepare for coming generations. 
However, there may be among our readers some 
to whom the following remarks by Lord Acton 
may offer consolation : 


1) From address: Cooperation in University Work. 
Appended to the “Germanic Origin of New England 
Towns.” Balt., 1882, p. 38. 

2) Lilly, W. S. The New France. London, 1913, p. 57. 
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“Weighed in the scales of Liberalism the instrument, 
as it stood, was a monstrous fraud. ,And yet, by the 
development of the principle of Federalism, it [the 
Constitution] has produced a community more power- 
ful, more prosperous, more intelligent and more free 
than any other which the world has seen.”?) 

Promoters of the New Deal, shocked by the 
impediments the Constitution throws in the 
way of the “natural development of Federalism 
towards the pluralistic decentralized State,” 
according to the Supreme Court, will refuse to 
agree with the distinguished historian’s opin- 
ion. They will be more inclined to endorse the 
following statements expressed by Sobei Mogi 
in his work on “The Problem of Federalism,” 
published several years prior to the advent of 
the New Deal: 


“The growth of federal aid or subsidies, which are 
the traditional British form of central interference in 
local government, will tend without doubt to the de- 
centralized Unitary State, but so long as the existing 
federal mechanism remains to block the pluralistic de- 
velopment of the United States of America, the evils 
of orthodox Federalism will continue.” 

The opposition incurred by Mr. Roosevelt 
recently is reflected in the following remarks 
of the same scholar, intended to explain those 
already quoted: ‘Regard for the status quo of 
an ‘acquisitive’ community is naturally strong, 
in order to preserve the existing Constitution as 
a supreme law of the land and resist any legal 
amendment of it.”*4) Because of these circum- 
stances, Mr. Mogi believes that “the exposition 
of the merits of Federalism made by James 
Bryce in 1888 does not entirely accord with the 
facts of present day America...” “From the 
political and administrative points of view it 
is quite absurd,” he thinks, “that any political 
mechanism cannot operate more efficiently over 
the existing area. The rigidity of the Consti- 
tution is the main obstacle to necessary reforms 
which will disregard the states.” 

Expressed in 1931, this opinion presents in 
nuce a problem which can not be layed by mere 
stubborn opposition nor solved by Progres- 
Sives animated by the conviction that it is their 
mission to destroy whatever does not agree 
with their intention to create a new world. 


BaP 


In spite of the struggle for the reconstruction 
of society in social justice and charity, it will 
remain impossible to expel misery from this 
world. Therefore, at no time will man be able 
to do without a sanctuary in his misery and 
despair. And the worldly happiness allotted to 
man will be perfect only when it receives a 
supernatural glorification. 


VON NELL-BRUENING-DEMPSEY®) 


3) Lectures in Modern History. London, 1906, p. 314. 
4) Loe. cit., London, 1931, Vol. II, p. 1071. 
5) Reorganization of Social Economy, Milw., 1936. 


Municipal Ownership, a Favorable 
Case in Point 

The experiences to which the most populous 
municipalities of the country have been sub- 
jected during recent years by the big “milk 
companies” would warrant these cities to In- 
quire into the possibilities of monopolizing the 
retail sale of milk. That it is not impossible to 
accomplish this task satisfactorily is proven by 
the critical examination of the municipal milk 
supply of Wellington, N. Z., presented at the 
Brussels meeting of the International Institute 
of Co-operative Studies. 

While the author of the paper declared it to 
be his opinion that the better way of supply- 
ing municipalities with milk was by voluntary 
cooperation, he admitted it was agreed on all 
hands that today Wellington has one of the best 
milk supplies in New Zealand. The price is 
reasonable, having been reduced by stages from 
about 8d. per quart a few years ago to about 
5d. a quart (New Zealand currency). The en- 
terprise pays its way, and although a small re- 
duction in profit was shown between 1933-34 
and 1934-35, this was due in part to the exten- 
sion of the summer period, when lower prices 
are charged to consumers. The department 
pays taxes on the same basis as the owners of 
private property and also pays current rates 
for its electricity and water, which are obtained 
from the City Corporation, so that, except for 
land and income tax, which is not levied by the 
Government on local bodies, the department 
meets the same charges as are placed upon pri- 
vate traders. In this respect it is in the same 
position as the greatly suspected, yet very suc- 
cessful Hydro Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, Canada. 

Moreover, municipal enterprise is not con- 
ducted at the expense of the isolation of the 
supplying farmers, for the latter are organized 
in the Wellington Dairy Farmer’s Co-operative 
Association, Ltd.; and the prices of milk are 
fixed by a board on which they are represented, 
while the question of quantity to be supplied is 
the subject of collective bargaining between 
suppliers and the department. To even up sup- 
plies of milk in the winter season and to im- 
prove the all-year-round supply of cream, the 
department operates the Rahui factory at 
Otaki, forty-seven miles north of Wellington, 
where it also has a butter and casein manufac- 
turing plant to deal with surplus milk and 
cream not required for the city. 

There is nothing particularly novel or “gso- 
cialistic’’ about a municipal enterprise of this 
nature. Until the advent of physiocratic theo- 
ries towards the middle of the 18. century, 
Palermo, on the Island of Sicily, exercised a mo- 
nopoly of bread, oil—so important in Italy— 
and meat, while in the Papal States, besides the 
grain-Annona, the oil-Annona existed. It was 
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discontinued only in the days of Pius VI. and 
against the wish of the populace of Rome, as 
Cardinal Hergenréther reports. 


Warder’s Review 


An Old Problem Restated 


Exactly ten years ago we discussed in these 
columns an article on “The Future of the South 
African Native,” published in the Southern 
Cross of Cape Town. It is not necessary for 
our present purpose to restate the problem, but 
we do wish to quote the closing sentences of 
the article since they have to do with a subject 
now quite “popular” in our country. Due un- 
doubtedly in part to the subtle influences ema- 
nating from the ‘Trojan Horse’ in our midst. 
Writing two years prior to the great financial 
debacle and some six or seven years ere the dis- 
covery of the plight of southern tenantry by 
sensationalists, we stated: 

“The poor Negro share-croppers of our country form 
a compact body of proletarians, and as such present 
one of the most vital and difficult social problems we 
must contend with. The method first adopted by St. 
Basil, regeneration and salvation through prayer and 
manual labor, promises the best solution of that vex- 
ing question: the incorporation of some five or six mil- 
lion of Negro agriculturists into the social organism 
called America.”’!) 

The case so simply stated attracted little or 
no attention. Once sensational red light had 
been thrown on the sharecropper of the South, 
people were duly shocked. Unless some St. 
Basil be found to help him, his lot will remain 
what it is and what it has been for generations. 


A Promoter of Labor Legislation 


Although they constitute a minority, the 
Catholics of Holland have given a remarkably 
good account of themselves during the past 
hundred years. They have at times held the 
balance of power under a parliamentary system 
of government with great advantage to the na- 
tion. As promoters of sound social legislation 
they have contributed to the welfare and secur- 
ity of Holland to a degree that has gained them 
the respect of all fairminded men. 

Foremost among the Catholic leaders of the 
Netherlands, the late Msgr. Nolens was more 
even than a merely national figure. E. J. Phe- 
lan, author of “Yes and Albert Thomas”, in- 
timately associated with the subject of his vol- 
ume in the International Labor Office at Gene- 
va, was able to observe Nolens at close range, 
since he was the head of the Dutch Delegation 
representing their government at the Interna- 
tional Labor Conferences. Speaking of him in 
connection with an incident relating to the 
status and powers of delegates, Mr. Phelan re- 
marks: 

“Though not himself a minister, Msgr. Nolens was a 


1) CO. B.and 8. J., April, 1927, p. 8. 


great, if not the greatest, personal influence in the 
Catholic party, which held the balance of power in his 
country. As such he was reputed to have made and 
unmade Cabinets. He was personally a very progres- 
sive man with a passion for social reform. He was 
also a man of keen intelligence and original mind who 
was destined to play a considerable réle in succeeding 
Internatl. Labor Conferences, and even to be elected 
President of one of its sessions. He remained in fact 
until his death the Permanent Dutch Delegate to the 
Internatl. Labor Conference, and in view of his political 
position he was able to dictate his own instructions and 
the instructions of his fellow Government delegate.”1) 

Msgr. Nolens’ interest in international labor 
legislation anteceded the establishment of the 
present Internatl. Labor Office under the aegis 
of the League of Nations. The first attempt 
to organize the Internatl. Association for Labor 
Legislation, inaugurated at Basle in 1901, had 
this Dutch sociologist and legislator for a pro- 
moter. From 1909 onward, Msgr. Nolens occu- 
pied the chair for labor legislation in the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam. His demise occurred in 
1931. | 


Some Views on Racial Superiority 


The Nordic theory evidently appears to Pro- 
fessor Fanfani—he occupies the chair of Eco- 
nomic History in the University of the Sacred 
Heart at Milan—to be more than a mere aber- 
ration of the Nazi mind. Towards the close of 
his monograph on the origin of Capitalism he 
touches briefly on the question, to what extent 
the preponderance of the North of Europe in 
the economic sphere may find its explanation in 
racial factors. Professor Fanfani thinks: 

“Future investigations of this subject may take into 
consideration the fact that in the countries of the Medi- 
terranean area economic activity increased at a time 
when tall people constituted the leading class. But 
when the economic life of those parts of Europe, bor- 
dering on the Atlantic Ocean, began to assume larger 
proportions, the leading circles (in southern retrograd- 
ing countries) consisted predominantly of men of short 
stature.’’2) 

It would hardly be wise to dismiss the hypo- 
thesis of the Italian scholar with a mere shrug 
of the shoulder. Moreover, racialism, at pres- 
ent determined by a strong predilection for the 
Nordic type of man, is not at all of the 20th, 
or even of the 19th century. Count Gobineau 
and Houston Stewart Chamberlain were not 
even the first proponents and defenders of the 
Nordic theory; they had a predecessor in Ben- 
jamin Franklin. His paper on ‘Observations 
Concerning the Increase of Mankind and the 
Peopling of Countries,” produced in 1751, con- 
tains the following astonishing statement: 


“The number of purely white people in the world is 
proportionably very small. All Africa is black or 
tawny; Asia chiefly tawny; America (exclusive of the 
new comers) wholly so. And in Europe, the Spaniards, 
Italians, French, Russians, are generally of what we 
call a swarthy complexion; as are the Germans also, 


1) Loe. cit., London, 1936, p. 97-98. 
2) Cattolicesimo e Protestantesimo nella Formazione 
storica del Capitalismo. Milan, 1934. 
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the Saxons only excepted,2) who, with the English, 
make the principal body of white people on the face of 
the earth. I could wish their numbers were increased. 
And while we are, as I may call it, scouring our planet, 
by clearing America of woods, and so making this side 
of our globe reflect a brighter light to the eyes of in- 
habitants of Mars or Venus, why should we, in the sight 
of superior beings, darken its people?’’) 

In such fashion Benjamin Franklin made 
profession both of racialism and nativism ; Vol- 
taire, had he lived in Pennsylvania at the time, 
probably would have shared his convictions in 
this regard. The philanthropy of the “philoso- 
phers” of the 18th century was strongly tinged 
with prejudices. 


Palliatives for the Masses 


Alcohol has frequently been said by Socialists 
to be a means favored by Capitalists to stupefy 
the masses and to prevent their realizing the 
extent and depth of their miserable existence. 
An abstaining laboring class would undoub- 
tedly be a far more intelligent and persistent 
opponent than an amorphous mass of men and 
women indulging their appetite. 

But alcohol is not the only narcotic available 
to those whose interests demand the masses 
should remain content with existing conditions. 
Amusements and cheap luxuries serve the same 
purpose. Deprive our people today of the pic- 
ture show, rayons, cosmetics, cigarettes, etc., 
and dissatisfaction with their condition would 
almost over night assume large proportions. 

According to the observations of disinterest- 
ed visitors to Soviet Russia the people are, gen- 
erally speaking, none too well provided with 
clothing, staunch footwear, or even the nourish- 
ment they need. Nevertheless, the official Mos- 
cow Pravda now boasts that during the year 
1936 the factories of the ‘Glavparfiumer’ had 
increased ‘‘the output of toilet soaps, perfumes, 
powders, creams and vaseline” considerably. 
These products were now available to all fami- 
lies in the country and the factories were pay- 
ing special attention to their quality and ap- 
pearance. A commission, representing the in- 
dustry, is said to have spent five months abroad, 
in Europe and America, “for the purpose of 
studying and adopting the best in the way of 
articles and manufacturing processes.” 

Excelsior! “‘Comparison of Soviet toilet soaps 
with foreign shows no inferiority in the form- 
er,’ Pravda remarks. Now soap is undoubtedly 
a measure of civilization attained to by a peo- 
ple; but, considering conditions in Russia, “soap 
made in the form of animals, for children,” de- 


2) This is not a fact; the majority of Germans are 
fairskinned. There has always existed among them a 
dislike of what F. calls swarthy complexions. Con- 
tempuously referred to in the tongue of Nuremberg 
as: “schwarze Bemper.” 


3) Quoted in: The Founders of the Republic on Im- 
migration, Naturalization and Aliens. N. Y., 1928, p. 26. 


serves of no more commendation, it would seem, 
than the manufacturing “of popular perfumes 
and scents, put up in attractive bottles.” 

How unfortunate that Louis XVI. and his 
advisers neglected to consider the possibility of 
re-equipping perfume factories, as is being done 
in Soviet Russia, and directing all efforts to- 
wards satisfying the critical taste of the rising 
bourgeoisie. Perhaps actions of this nature 
might have prevented the Great Revolution, or 
at least the Terror. Or must we believe it is 
only the Soviet consumer, “who is constantly 
demanding more and better toilet goods” ?*) 


| Contemporary Opinion | 


The wheel of universal history has completed 
another rotation. The universalism of medie- 
val times is irrevocably gone. But individualism 
too has reached the end of its epoch. A new 
time dawns, the present one. Despite its par- 
ticularity it can not ignore the fact of individ- 
ualism ; however, it is and must be so contrarily 
opposed to it, as individualism was in its day 
contrary to the universalism of the Middle 
Ages. 


GERHARD KALLEN?) 


When I went back to Germany in 1922, in 
the heyday of Wilsonism, I was completely 
taken aback to find most educated people ex- 
pressing grave doubts and apprehensions as to 
the democratic government which was then be- 
ing introduced. People who had no reason to 
love the imperial system which had passed 
away were nevertheless of the opinion that 
democracy would prove to be government by 
the corrupt and the incapable. At that time it 
never occurred to me that anyone in his heart 
of hearts could genuinely doubt that democracy 
was the only true form of government; I 
thought that these were simply people whose 
fear of losing present advantages and privi- 
leges had warped their judgment. Nearly six 
years spent in Germany at a formative time of 
my life convinced me that I was wrong. To-day 
the two halves of Europe speak two different 
political languages, and there is not the slight- 
est chance of their understanding one another, 
unless we begin to think more clearly upon the 
meaning of goverment, of democracy and lib- 
eralism. There is much that we can heartily de- 
test in the new revolutionary dictatorships; but 
we must realize that democracy is only one 
method of government among others, and that 
it has no monopoly of the virtues of tolerance, 


1) See Russian Economic Notes, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Wash., D. C., Jan. 80, 1937. 


2) Nikolaus von Cues als politischer Erzieher. L; 
1937, p. 16. ‘ichaaaed 
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progressiveness, public spirit or incorruptibili- 
ty There have been undemocratic governments 
which have possessed these virtues in a high 
degree, and democracies in which they were 


conspicuously absent. CLAUDE SUTTON 


in “Farewell to Rosseau’’!) 


The reason why the United States does not 
welcome fugitive money is that it cannot be re- 
lied upon to stay; it may be whisked back to 
Kurope at any moment when the conditions 
there seem to promise greater security or prof- 
it. Meanwhile its movements from one country 
to another upset the rates of exchange, which 
the governments of Britain, France and the 
United States are trying to stabilize, and while 
temporarily deposited in a country the money 
disturbs the rate of interest. The strange thing 
is that these troubles occur from the migrations 
of money though not a gold piece or a dollar bill 
crosses a frontier or is taken out of bank 
Bet UIGS. ce). hs. 

The “money” deposited [as it were in absen- 
tia] in New York is not left idle; it has to 
earn its keep. This means being lent at inter- 
est. Our newspapers write of this money as 
capital; it is not true capital, that is, it is not 
solidified in means of production, it is kept 
“liquid” so that it can flow back to London (by 
cable or radio) when London is more profitable 
than New York. Keeping money liquid means 
keeping it unproductive, yet interest is obtained 
from unproductive money. This is what Shake- 
spere called taking a breed of barren money. In 
the Middle Ages it was prohibited because it 
was known to lead to the alternations of booms 
and slumps and the extremes of wealth and 
poverty which we endure to-day. The modern 
world clings to the system of usury despite all 
experience, despite even Britain’s default on 
War Debts. Perhaps the world will learn in 
time: perhaps another World War and a few 
more bigger and better depressions than those 
of the past will cause a reversion to the medi- 
aeval policy of keeping the neck of industry 
free from the millstone of debt. 


H. SOMMERVILLE, M.A.?) 


Between Capitalism and Communism there 
is very little difference. Both forms of society 
are materialist. Both attack the roots of Chris- 
tian family life. Both deprive men of economic 
independence (a condition of political liberty) 
by depriving them of their own farms and 
workshops. Both oppose the Reign of Christ, 
persecuting His Church either secretly or 
openly. 

Our generation was reared under Capitalism. 


1) Christophers, London, 1936, p. 15. 
2) The Register, Toronto. March 4. 


Now, persuasion is being used to drive it into 
Communism. The process is not a Class War, 
but Class War Propaganda serves to inflame 
political passions. For the driving force in this 
new revolution comes from the rich. Money is 
being spent lavishly on the printing press and 
on organization. There is no newspaper in 
London conducted by poor men, but from the 
Daily Worker to The Times they are almost all 
in favor of the revolution. The stream of visi- 
tors to Russia is made up of society women, 
paid politicians, labor officials, journalists, 
economists and university dons. None of these 
are downtrodden. 

Catholics must choose now whether they 
want their religion with all that it implies, issu- 
ing forth in a religious form of society, or 
whether they will be driven like sheep into a 
worse materialism. They cannot make that 
choice by defending Capitalism against Commu- 
nism or Communism against Capitalism. ... . 


The Catholic Times 
London 


In the North American continent after the 
slump the term “international banker” became 
almost a term of abuse, and many excellent per- 
sons used to wax indignant whenever they saw 
a rumor in their papers that the Governor of 
the Bank of England was conferring on mone- 
tary questions with the Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Yet, if the world is to be pros- 
perous it must have a workable monetary sys- 
tem, and no monetary system, whatever its ba- 
sis, can be workable without co-operation be- 
tween the countries concerned. Or again, in- 
ternational combines or international price and 
marketing agreements are the objects of gener- 
al suspicion and dislike: yet they are, at any 
rate, one logical alternative to anarchic inter- 
national competition corrected, often at ruinous 
cost, by high tariffs and dumping duties. In 
any case, business men have some right to com- 
plain if they are alternatively accused either 
of anarchic and uneconomic competitiveness or 
of monopolistic exploitation. Planning in which 
all countries, or in which groups of countries, 
participate should be able to devise a via media, 
providing the essential safeguards for the con- 
sumer through compulsory publicity and the 
like, and thus securing the advantages without 
the disadvantages of combination, while at the 
same time facilitating the reduction of tariffs 
which are now strangling international trade. 


Sir WILLIAM CLARK 


in The South African Journal 
of Economics*) 


3) Changes in Relations Between State and Busi- 
ness. Loc. cit., Johannesburg, So. Africa, Vol. 4, No. 
PA, fos Larfaly 


SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION AND CHARITY 


On February 18 the Church Door Rack at 
Westminster (London) Cathedral completed 
25 years of service. During that time it has 
sold over 1,600,000 pamphlets on a great va- 
riety of subjects, chiefly doctrinal and devotion- 
al, with latterly a noticeable increase of pamph- 
lets on social questions. The average annual 
sale has been 70,000 pamphlets, rising in the 
peak year to 92,000. 


A few ladies, voluntary workers, take care of the 
case year in year out, clearing the money and dress- 
ing the case at least twice a day. Out of the profits 
the committee has been able to give the bronze gates 
in the Baptistry and the bronze grille to the shrine of 
Blessed John Southworth, besides making a donation 
to the Catholic Truth Society for its jubilee year. 


The Polish clergy have lately taken a course 
of “anti-Communist” lectures. These, given in 
Warsaw, illustrated the effect of Communism in 
all its aspects. Some of the practical plans to 
oppose this menace were as follows: 


1. The state of affairs should be neither exaggerated 
nor minimized. Priests should take care not to ener- 
vate or frighten their parishioners. 

2. The Church’s ideology alone has power to oppose 
Communist ideology. 

8. The fight against Communism must be accom- 
panied by urgent social reforms; for Communism makes 
allies where there are abuses. 

4. Workers, intellectuals 
brought back to the Faith. 

5. A better knowledge of morals and doctrine should 
be taught. People must beware of the so-called “cul- 
tural Communism” spread by the radicals. 


and peasants must be 


At the close of the fifth annual All-India 
Catholic Congress at Trichur in Malabar, these 
resolutions were passed: 

That the Congress advocates the establishment in 
India of a Corporate State based on a carefully drawn 
up organization of the economic interests of the coun- 
try and in particular of the masses; | 

That the Congress stands firmly for the maintenance 
of Private Property; 

That the Congress emphatically rejects the Socialist 
and Communist principles of class-war between Capital 
and Labor and asserts on the contrary that Capital 
cannot exist, or exercise its proper functions without 
Labor, nor Labor without Capital; 

That the Congress is of the opinion that Study Circles 
on Social Questions in the light of the Papal Ency- 
clicals should be established in every Indian diocese. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF 
POPULATION 


The Cape Times, in the course of a recent 
article on the Union Government’s Alien Bill, 
makes it clear that South Africa is also “begin- 
ning to call for a sound policy of encouraging 
immigration.” It draws attention to the dis- 
quieting features of the recent census—the rap- 
idly falling European birth rate, a very high na- 
tive and colored birth rate, and a total European 
population which is only one-fifth of the total 
population of the Union. 


_ “The balance against the white man in South Africa,” 
it says, “is steadily being over-weighted, and it must 


continue to be so at an accelerating pace unless the 
white community is reinforced by immigration from 
overseas. Nor is that the only consideration. We 
happen also to be perhaps the most prosperous country 
in the world today, and that, whilst it is a factor of se- 
curity as long as we are members of the British Com- 
monwealth, is also a factor of danger in that it arouses 
the cupidity of foreign countries.” The Union Govern- 
ment has been forced to protect the country against 
inundation by undesirable aliens and is determined (in 
the words of the Minister of the Interior) to “see to 
it that the ideals of our English and Dutch ancestry 
are maintained and not vitiated.” 


POLITICS AND MONEY 


The position money and finance occupy in so- 
ciety and the state was well illustrated during 
the financial debate in the French Chamber of 
Deputies early in March. Speaking for the op- 
position to the present Government headed by 
Blum, Ferdinand Laurent declared that France 
was steadily losing 50 million dollars of gold a 
week. A statement which Vincent Auriol, the 
Finance Minister, denied in a manner that was 
both awkward and ambiguous. Although the 
Bank of France has not lately been publishing 
details about its gold reserve, it was clear that 
this reserve had fallen, and was continuing to 
fall, well below the ‘‘war-chest” limit of 50 mil- 
liard ‘‘Poincaré” francs set -by the General 
Staff. 


Premier Blum, in his speech that day, did not deny 
it. But he warned “capital” not to persist in what he 
called their wrecking policy; for if the Front Populaire 
Government were to go under as a result of the finan- 
cial crisis, “capital” might get more than it was bar- 
gaining for. The Front Populaire Government, he said, 
was in a better position than any other to maintain the 
morale and the patriotism of the masses, to preserve 
law and order, and to deal with labor disputes; its over- 
throw, by non-parliamentary means, would be a ter- 
rible blow both to democracy and to France’s interna- 
tional standing, for it might open a period of great 
internal confusion. Although he ended on a note of 
warning: he did not like to think of the measures to 
which the Government might be compelled to resort if 
the wrecking tactics of “capital” continued, the speech 
did not have the desired effect. The Bourse slumped 
heavily, and the pressure on the frane continued. That 
big capital was disturbed and, perhaps, vindicative, is 
true enough; but it is also true that “small capital,” 
impressed by the Opposition speeches, was running 
away as fast as it could. Whole trunkfuls of Belgian 
banknotes were arriving in Paris, and belgas, pounds 
and dollars were being eagerly bought up by the man 
in the street. The franc was tied to its rate of 105 to 
the pound, but since it was certain to go down sooner 
or later (but not up), such “speculation” was as nearly 
a safe bet as it could be. 


WOMEN WORKERS 


A move to restore the wife to her proper 
place in the home was begun in the Bordeaux 
diocese earlier in the year by Msgr. Feltin, the 
Archbishop. He said that when the wife goes 
out to work, it is harmful to the family. 


Archbishop Feltin recalled the teaching of Pope Pius 
XI in Quadragesimo anno, that the head of the family 
must be paid a wage sufficient to allow the mother to 
stay at home. 
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WOMEN GAINFULLY EMPLOYED 


Although there is an increase in the number 
of women working in Canada, the ten chief oc- 
cupations they follow are very much the same 
as in former years. Domestic service claims the 
greatest number with over 132,000, which is 
more than twice the number of stenographers 
and typists. School teachers run a very close 
third with 65,000, followed by 45,000 sales- 
women, 32,000 nurses and nurses in training, 
29,000 office clerks, 21,000 bookkeepers and 
cashiers, 20,000 sewing machinists in factories, 
19,000 boarding-house keepers and 14,000 tele- 
phone operators. 


Among the more uncommon occupations for women 
are three butchers and slaughterers, one tanner, six 
wood carvers, two auctioneers, two architects, five jus- 
tices and magistrates, 17 undertakers, 32 dentists, 51 
postmen and mail carriers, 78 police and detectives and 
203 physicians and surgeons. While women are now en- 
gaged in many pursuits which heretofore were regarded 
as inherently man’s, more women than are working 
have still remained in the home. About one-half of the 
single females over fifteen years-of age are gainfuily 
occupied, one-thirtieth of the married women and one- 
fifth of the widowed and divorced. 


ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE RADICAL FRONT 


Both in England, Ireland, Canada, and our 
country organized Labor is all too prone to sym- 
pathize with the Leftists and left movements. 
An instance of this nature caused the Register, 
of Toronto, to take issue with the local labor 
body. The editorial states: 


“The Toronto Trades and Labor Council, to its shame, 
has made a donation of money to the Daily Clarion. 
The money was trivial in amount. If the Daily Clarion 
did not get larger donations from more distant sources 
it could not carry on. But the shame is that Toronto 
Labor should use any Canadian money for a Moscow 
organ such as is the Daily Clarion, the successor under 
a new name of the Worker, which was quite openly 
the organ of the Moscow Trade Union International as 
opposed to the American Federation of Labor. To do 
the Daily Clarion justice: it makes no disguise of the 
fact that it is Moscow’s voice.”—-A recent issue gave 
15 columns to reports of the purge inaugurated a short 
time ago by Stalin. 


DISTRESSED AGRICULTURE 


The victim of ‘‘economic freedom”, applied to 
land, its cultivation and products, agriculture 
the world over has survived the Great Depres- 
sion with the aid of subsidies and other stimu- 
lants administered by governments fearful of 
the results of a collapse of so numerous a class 
as that comprising planters and farmers. De- 
spite all efforts to put agriculture on its feet 
again, it is, generally speaking, far from a 
healthy state in the majority of countries. 


Writing in the English Review for February on “A 
Programme for Agriculture,” Dr. Cloudesley Brereton 
calls it significant that, while practically all British 
trades and industries are enjoying a wave of pros- 
perity, agriculture is apparently the only exception, and 
agriculture even when compared with conditions in 
1924-5, which was certainly not a boom year, Is de- 
cidedly worse off today, and that in spite of what the 


Government have done since 1930. Put in a nutshell, 
what the Government have done is to keep agriculture 
alive ... but they have utterly failed to restore it to 
the relative prosperity it enjoyed in 1914, or even to 
the position it held in 1924-5. 


FROM PRODUCER TO CONSUMER 


The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture recently made an interesting study regard- 
ing price spreads between the farmer and the 
consumer. The results of this investigation, re- 
lating to 58 varieties of food, show that during 
1936 the farmer’s share of the outlay made by 
the typical American workman’s family for 
food during the entire year amounted to $160. 
The retail cost of these products was $344, 
making a spread of $184 between the farmer 
and the consumer. 

During the past year the farmer received 46 cents 
of the consumer’s dollar. That is the highest percent- 
age received by the farmer since 1929, when he ob- 
tained 47 cents out of every dollar spent by the con- 
sumer for food. At the depth of the depression, in 
1932, the farmer’s share of the consumer’s dollar 


dropped to 383 cents, in 1933 he received 35 cents, and 
in 1934, 37 cents. 


For example, at the present time the average retail 
price of a pound loaf of wheat bread throughout the 
United States is about 8.2 cents. The cost of the wheat 
entering into the loaf is approximately 2 cents. Among 
the other ingredients are milk, salt, yeast, lard and 
malt. Grouping the cost of these other ingredients 
together, adds about 2.8 cents, making the total cost 
of the loaf 4.8 cents. The difference between this and 
the price paid for bread by the consumer represents 
manufacturing and distribution costs. 


PROMOTION OF SMALL HOLDINGS 


With the intention of locating these workers 
permanently on the land, the Jesuits of Calicut 
have established a settlement of small landhold- 
ers for laborers engaged on the plantations in 
that part of the Malabar coast. Great tracts of 
land there are given over to the cultivation of 
tea, coffee, rubber and pepper. The population 
is mainly a floating one: when the workers’ con- 
tracts expire many of them migrate to other 
parts of the country. 

With a view to establishing the Catholics perma- 
nently in one place and to having a good number of 
non-Christian workers fix their abode there, the parish 
priest of Meppadi acquired a tract of woodland which 
he cleared and prepared for cultivation. 

The land was divided into lots which were assigned 
to families, Christian or pagan, who would be willing to 
stay at Meppadi permanently. The families thus set- 
tled will have their own gardens to cultivate during 
their spare time and they will have their own houses 
instead of the rude barracks supplied by the plantation 
owners. 


PROFIT-SHARING 


At a recent debate on profit-sharing con- 
ducted under the auspices of the B. B. C. (Eng- 
land) the representatives of the employers ad- 
vocated Profit-Sharing, while the representa- 
tives of the employed violently opposed it, Miss 
Margaret Bondfield, an ex-Cabinet Minister In 
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the Labor administration, going so far as to say 
that profit-sharing schemes were “based on a 
fallacy of identity of interests between em- 
ployers and workpeople.”’ 

“In view of the strong Catholic recommendation of 
profit-sharing schemes and of the Papal teaching that 
the interests of Capital and Labor should be identical,” 
a contributor to the Catholic Herald, of London, re- 
marks, “I recommend Catholic Labor sympathizers to 
ponder over this. Miss Bondfield is by no means an 
extremist, either.” 


MUTUAL INSURANCE 


Organized 13 years ago to provide automo- 
bile insurance protection for Patrons, as Grange 
members are called, the Natl. Grange Mutual 
Liability Co., with headquarters at Keene, New 
Hampshire, has increased its assets from $5000 
in 1925 to $1,241,000 at the end of 1936. It has 
besides paid generous dividends to its policy 
holders annually. 


This farmers’ mutual is authorized to do business in 
14 states, while several others will be added during the 
present year. Besides the home office at Keene, 
branches are maintained. at Syracuse, N. Y., Harris- 
burg, Pa., Worcester, Mass., and Hightstown, N. J. It 
is equipped with 250 claim service stations throughout 
the United States and Canada, and has had a remark- 
able record of minimum losses, due largely to the fact 
“that only Grange members are eligible, which means 
high quality risks without the ‘dangerous class’ with 
which most companies have to deal.” 


FEDERAL RELIEF 

The extent to which the budget of the Fed- 
eral Government is weighed down by expense 
for relief work more than merely indicates the 
extent to which self help, mutual help, and pub- 
lic aid on the part of States and local policies 
have failed. The following facts must raise 
fears regarding the future of the Nation. State 
Socialism seems the inevitable end to which a 
beginning such as this must lead. 


At first the Federal Government made relatively 
small grants to States up to October, 1933. Then, over- 
night, came the Civil Works Administration, and the 
records that agency set for spending during its short 
life has not been equalled before or since. Jobs at “pre- 
vailing wages” were given to 4,000,000 persons. 

After that there was a return to direct relief, and 
costs fell briefly only to rise again with creation of 
WPA. Since then costs have been running at about 
$150,000,000 a month, augmented by $70,000,000 a 
month of other public works and $30,000,000 for CCC 
camps. 

_ Relief and public works are found now to be account- 
ing for more than $250,000,000 of a monthly Federal 
Government expenditure of about $593,000,000. 


AMUSEMENTS 
Figures released by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics show that there were 856 motion pic- 
ture houses in Canada in 1935 with a total of 
116,976,500 paid admissions and $27,173,400 in 
receipts, exclusive of amusement taxes, com- 
pared with 799 theatres with 107,718,000 ad- 


missions and $25,338,100 in receipts during 
1934. The average admission price was vis ae 
cents in 1935 compared with 23.5 cents in 1934. 


Motion picture theatres in the Dominion have a com- 
bined seating capacity of more than half a million, and 
each seat is occupied between four and five times a 
week on the average. It is estimated that the average 
attendance at the “movies” for Canadians is about 
once a month for everybody old enough to go. The per 
capita expenditure on motion picture entertainment in 
1935 was $2.48 compared with $2.34 in 1934 and $3.77 
in 1930. To the average theatre patron this amount 
seems small, but the per capita expenditures on motion 
pictures are affected by many factors such as rates of 
admission, distribution of the population by ages, pro- 
vincial regulations governing the admission of juve- 
niles, etc. Attendance appears to be dependent to a 
large degree upon convenience, and naturally is higher 
in urban areas where the theatres are close at hand. 


JIM CROWISM 


Writing to the A. N. Press late in February, 
Archibald Howe voiced the complaint that the 
“hated spectre of racial hatreds and Jim Crow- 
ism” had invaded the ranks of the foremost 
educational association during the Vocational 
Guidance Conference and the Dept. of Superin- 
tendence Convention of the Natl. Association, 
conducted at New Orleans. The complaint 
reads: : 


“The Negro teachers declare that among the Jim 
Crow rules which have raised a deal of protest are 
the ones laid down by Superintendent Nicholas Bauer 
of the New Orleans School Board and which specify in 
plain language that ‘Negro visitors and delegates will 
have to occupy a designated section of the gallery re- 
served for them; that in going to the public rooms of 
hotels, Negroes cannot use the passenger elevators, but 
must use the service elevators,’ and that at all meet- 
ing places ‘those of Negro race who attend must take 
places at the rear of the meeting hall.’ The local Ne- 
gro teachers say this prejudiced attitude was concurred 
in by the New Orleans Hotel association, by city of- 
ficials, and civic organizations who resented the ac- 
ceptance of Negroes on a parity with whites.” 


DIRECTING PUBLIC OPINION 


The second Institute of Human Relations 
will be held at Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass., Aug. 29-Sept. 3, 1937, under the aus- 
pices of the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians. Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
leaders will center their attention upon the 
press, radio, motion pictures and other agencies 
by which public opinion is shaped. The Insti- 
tute will have two aims: to consider instru- 
ments of public opinion from the point of view 
of their relation to religion and morals and to 
suggest how these agencies can promote whole- 
some human relations in the United States. 


“An aim of the Institute,” the announcement says, 
‘is to suggest to these agencies how they can further 
wholesome intergroup relationships and better human - 
relations in general. Whether Americans are to escape 
the interracial and interreligious conflicts which have 
marred some countries will depend in part. upon the 
social aims, ideals and techniques of such instruments 
of public opinion.” ' 


HISTORICAL STUDIES 


Father Jessing (1836-1899 )* 
I. Fifty Years of Hard Struggle 


John Joseph Jessing was born in venerable 
old Westphalian Miinster, November 17, 1836, 
the first child of John William Jessing and 
Anna Maria Schlusemann. His father was a 
shoemaker in the humblest of circumstances, 
his mother, the daughter of a shoemaker. 
There was the shadow of Bethlehem over his 
birthplace—a house remaining to this day, 
fronted by a narrow passageway and hidden 
away from the Erbdrostenhof, the magnificent 
residence of Count von Droste-Vischering, by 
a high wall of brick. The grim spectres of 
poverty and consumption hovered about the 
house: Jessing’s father had lost his first wife 
in 1835 when she was only twenty-nine; a 
daughter of this marriage died in her infancy, as 
apparently did also a son; Jessing’s only sister 
died at the age of eight months; and when his 
father died of pulmonary trouble at the age of 
thirty-nine, John Joseph was barely four, and 
his only brother, Bernard (1841-1869), was not 
yet born.') 


“The short and simple annals of the poor’— 
these words of Thomas Gray have been appo- 
sitely quoted to describe the little we know of 
Jessing’s hard youth in the home of his widowed 
mother.) To help support her and his young- 
er brother, he left school at the age of fourteen 
and ‘became a lithographer’s apprentice. As he 
himself reports, he did well in this, while uti- 
lizing his evenings to apply himself to Latin 
and other subjects, by lamplight.2) He quit 
his trade in 1855, and volunteered for military 
service in the Prussian artillery, hoping a civil 
service career would be open to him after 
twelve years. After a year he became a non- 
commissioned officer, a master gunner, and 
served as instructor. Since, however, his lack 
of a secondary education barred him from ever 
attaining to the rank of a commissioned officer, 
he left the army in 1860. 

Meanwhile he had enlisted in the Papal 
Army, and with two companions set out to re- 
port at Prague. They arrived several days 
after the papal forces under Lamoriciére had 
been defeated at Castelfidardo, and found that 
the recruiting office had been closed. Cardinal 
Schwarzenberg, Archbishop of Prague, gave 
the would-be defenders of the Holy Father the 
money to return to Miinster. 


In their home town the returned trio were 
promptly dubbed “The Three Romans.” But 
Jessing’s will to do liege service for the ha- 
rassed Father of Christianity was nothing 
daunted. At the Darfeld residence of Erbgraf 
von Droste-Vischering, where he next spent 
some months as keeper of records, he came in 
contact with a group of men, idealists, who— 
with ecclesiastical approbation—worked to 
found and organize an apparently international 
military order for protecting the temporal pos- 


AND NOTES 


sessions of the Holy See. One of the pro- 
moters, a Herr Krahe, engaged him as confi- 
dential secretary, and toward the close of J une, 
1861, he was on his way to Tyrol to report at 
his master’s headquarters at Schloss Thurneck, 
also called Rotholz, not far from Innsbruck. 
Whatever the character and objectives of the 
mysterious organization were (Jessing never 
betrayed his employer’s confidencet) they came 
to naught. 


While, therefore, his secretarial work, ex; 
tending over the greater part of four years, 
had been given to an abortive cause, these Ty- 
rolian years in more ways than one were most 
important in shaping Jessing’s entire future. 
In the solitude of the castle with its more than 
one hundred rooms (he was the sole occupant 
for some months) this time was not unlike a 
long period of calm contemplation and prepa- 
ration for an extremely active and full life in 
the priesthood, now still far below the horizon 
of realization. Here his priestly vocation, 
which he had felt as early as 1860, during ar- 
tillery practice on the Spellner Heide near 
Wesel,®) developed to complete maturity under 
the kindly guidance of a saintly, ailing priest, 
Father Eugene Schraz. The priest had joined 
Jessing in Schloss Thurneck. There he nursed 
the tall son of the ““Red Earth” back to health 
from a dangerous illness (1862), and tutored 
him in his studies, including the rudiments of 
theology. 


Prussia’s impending war with Denmark sent 
Jessing home in February, 1864. He received 
orders to take a detachment of soldiers to 
Flensburg, and upon his arrival there joined 
his regiment, the Seventh Westphalian Artil- 
lery. He served in several batteries, and on a 
number of occasions carried out very perilous 
commissions. When orders were given for an 
all night’s shelling of Dueppel preparatory to 
storming the forts on April 18, he unexpectedly 
found himself in charge of four howitzers, the 
responsible officers having “taken ill’ very sud- 
denly. The taking of Dueppel ended the war, 
and Jessing, bearer of three military decora- 
tions, was reunited with his mother on May 28. 


“The struggle for a career’ was on again. 
His lack of a college education was an insur- 
mountable barrier to realizing his vocation to 
the priesthood in Germany. The responsibility 
of providing for his mother kept him—already 
in his twenty-eighth year—from doing more 
than looking beyond to America. In the Tyrol 
he had mastered the Gabelsberger system of 
stenography to perfection. As a promoter and 
teacher of the art he now tried desperately to 
wrest from society and its inexorable conven- 
tions his right to a career. He worked in 
Miinster and Aachen, and his efforts included 
the publication of brochures and a textbook on 
stenography, and even the founding of a steno- 
graphic monthly—Stenographische Blatter aus 
Westfalen—appearing from January, 1865, to 
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April, 1866. The record of these heroic efforts 
during two years is pathetic reading.®) His 
failure was largely owing to opposition by the 
advocates of the Stolze system of shorthand. 
From the deathbed of his mother he was, 
on May 17, 1866, once more forced into the 
Prussian army, now going to war against Aus- 
tria. While he had served his country with 
enthusiasm two years before, he did not do so 
now, considering the German-Austrian War 
njust and fratricidal;") and though he went 
through it as quartermaster sergeant and ser- 
geant d’armes, he was placed in more imminent 
danger of death than during the Danish War.®*) 
He was mustered out at Rendsburg on the last 
day of September,®) and less than eight months 
later he left Bremerhafen for America on the 
steamer Ocean, bound for Baltimore. 


His emigration from Germany was an escape 
from the insuperable obstacles in his way to 
the priesthood; but he was also avoiding par- 
ticipation in the Franco-German War of 1870, 
which he forseaw and abominated, as it might 
have forced him to bear arms against a Cath- 
olic country.1°) The voyage of sixty-two days 
ended, he immediately took a train for Cincin- 
nati. In September he was teaching in the par- 
ish school of St. Joseph, Hamilton, Ohio, under 
Father F. G. A. Steinlage, a countryman from 
Osnabriick and ever afterward a_ staunch 
friend (d. 1913 at Piqua, Ohio). Before this, 
less than a fortnight after his arrival in Balti- 
more, Jessing had resumed his journalistic 
habits!!) and wrote the first of many articles 
for the Wahrheitsfreund of Cincinnati, then 
being edited by the able Rev. B. A. Schwen- 
niger, also a Westphalian.!2) Aided by the 
latter, through the encouragement of Father 
Steinlage and the financial assistance of the 
good Hamilton people, he was permitted, after 
an interview with Archbishop Purcell on July 
21, 1868, to enter Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Cincinnati, in September; and when he had 
finally reached his goal and received Holy Or- 
ders from Bishop Sylvester H. Rosecrans on 
July 16, 1870, at Columbus, he returned to 
Hamilton for his First Solemn Mass on the day 
following. He himself preached the sermon. 


His first appointment was to Sacred Heart 
Parish,!?) Pomeroy, county seat of Meigs 
County and situated on the Ohio River midway 
between Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, about 
eighty-miles southeast of the diocesan seat of 
Columbus. The appointment included all of 
Gallia County, with its ill-fated mission of Gal- 
lipolis,‘4) and a large part of Athens County. 
Pomeroy itself was a long, one-street town, ex- 
tremely hilly, with a population then in excess 
of 5800. Father Jessing’s 1500 parishioners 
were German, save for a sprinkling of Irish, 
living on the West Virginia side of the river. 
These people eked out a living by mining coal 
and pumping brine, and supported a parochial 
school with an enrollment of more than two 


hundred children, taught by four Sisters of 
Charity from Cedar Grove, Cincinnati. 

A Hanoverian friend, August Maria Toebbe, 
bishop of Covington, accompanied Father Jes- 
sing to his assignment, where they arrived on 
August 3, 1870. And now this newly-ordained 
priest, who had experienced such great frus- 
tration in his thirty-four years of life, the 
robust and strong-willed native of the Min- 
sterland, always a fearless, loyal soldier of 
Christ and His Church as he had been for the 
land of his birth, with a child-like faith and 
confidence in God and a love of God and man 
that consumed him—began his priestly life with 
apostolic zeal and work incessant from the first 
day, and all the more remarkable as it grew to 
his dying day. We can record only a few salient 
facts from his pastoral life, gathered princi- 
pally from his announcement books!*) and veri- 
fied by the parishioners alive today.—Though 
he was still wrestling with the English lan- 
guage, he did not neglect the Irish few, but 
from the beginning alternately announced and 
preached German and English sermons every 
Sunday and holy-day of the year. The little 
ones were always his friends; his first com- 
municants, the apple of his eye. He was ab- 
solutely intolerant of ‘‘the godless free schools.” 
For the youth out of school he conducted a 
night school, which even Protestant boys at- 
tended. He lectured on “The War Against the 
Church” to found a parish circulating library. 
Some of his pronouncements on cases of mixed 
marriages in his parish might work disastrous- 
ly, were they uttered to-day; but while marri- 
ages and mixed marriages in Pomeroy’s Sacred 
Heart were in the ratio of 6:2 one year, they 
were as 11:1 during the next. To the sick and 
the poor he was a true “other Christ.” 

Father Jessing found time to continue his 
frequent contributions to the Wahrheitsfreund. 
He managed even to write a remarkable series 
of articles, equaling book-lengths, on materi- 
alism, for the same veteran weekly.1*) And 
then, on February 28, 1873, he sent out into the 
streets and runs of hilly Pomeroy a printed 
sheet,!”7) attacking a German anti-Catholic 
weekly that had invaded the town—the Pome- 
roy Volksfreund (“P. People’s Friend, prompt- 
ly renamed P. Volksfeind=“P. People’s Foe- 
man’). The broadside was quickly followed by 
several issues of Der Wéichter (“The Senti- 
nel”), announcing a fight to the finish and with- 
in a few weeks pasquinading the enemy out of 
town. 

The Wdchter was the immediate ancestor of 
the Ohio, later named Ohio Warsenfreund, the 
founding and editing of which by Fr. Jessing 
for over a quarter century is reserved for a 
future installment. The weekly, founded on lit- 
tle more than a stout heart and almost ex- 
haustless physical stamina, enabled him to open 
an orphanage, adjacent to the parish compound 
and dedicated by Bishop Rosecrans on May 2, 
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1875—the Waisenfreund’s second birthday. 
The Waisenfreund (“Orphans’ Friend’) of 
those days, especially its countless artless ap- 
peals should be read to form an adequate esti- 
mate of the boundless charity for God’s most 
unfortunate children which moved Father Jes- 
sing to work through hundreds of nights—as 
he himself frequently wrote—and to carry the 
triple burden of caring for his large parish, the 
paper, and St. Joseph’s Orphanage for more 
than a year even after the latter had been 
founded. Only when he was asked by his gen- 
erous reader friends, did he mention “the bit- 
ter school of experience” he had gone through 
in his own childhood days. The first orphan 
came, a lad from Zanesville, Ohio; then two 
more, soon there were twelve, then twenty-two. 
He intended to keep them, not to the fourteenth 
year only—as was usual in other orphanages— 
but to the seventeenth. He wanted to put them 
through their critical years, and teach them a 
useful occupation for their lives in the world. 
In his Waisenfreund establishment some of the 
boys were inducted into the printer’s art. Oth- 
ers seem to have been apprenticed in a furni- 
ture factory which he had, with others, bought 
at Middleport, two miles down the river. 

But Pomeroy—‘so destitute of worldly 
wealth’—lay isolated and was without rail- 
roads. Father Jessing had long looked beyond. 
When his fatherly bishop in October, 1876, 
urged him to move his orphanage, which was 
“within the diocese of Columbus,” but, because 
“Christian love is without bounds or limits, also 
open to boys from other districts,’—1*) he 
eagerly accepted. By July 4, 1877, he could 
inform his readers that he had acquired a suit- 
able property in Columbus, located on Friend 
(later Main) Street.19) In mid-August of that 
year the orphans, the Franciscan Brothers in 
whose care they were,2°) the typesetters, and 
the printing equipment were transferred. It 
meant no end of difficulties, and entailed a cir- 
cuitous trip by packet-boat (Mallie Ragon) to 
Cincinnati and thence by rail to Columbus. 

There followed a decade of intense labor and 
rapid expansion—‘‘with God for the orphans.” 
As the number of subscribers to his paper 
mounted, the number of homeless boys taken 
in rose from 30 in 1878 to 80 in 1885. The 
original property had cost $8000, and $2000 
had been required to remodel the house on it. 
In the course of time adjacent properties were 
bought, new buildings put up, and a farm pur- 
chased to supply the kitchen. Withal he fol- 
lowed a strict policy of never contracting 
debts.?!) 

His boys came from everywhere and from 
all nationalities. They were brought to him, 
and he made trips to get them. They came by 
ones and in groups as large as a dozen, which 
happened when in 1881 he accepted twelve 
youngsters from Boston. His charity was 
heroic to the extent of also admitting problem 


children, boys whom other institutions refused 
to take.2*) The boys received an excellent 
schooling, they were given a thorough training 
in liturgical chant,?*) and an industrial arts 
school made of them self-supporting and useful 
members of society. Thus a number of trades 
were developed in the altar works, established 
in 1884. Here, under the direction of the dis- 
tinguished Cincinnati artist, Herman Allard, 
altars, statues, pulpits, etc. were made, which 
received the highest commendation of no less a 
man than Archbishop Elder, of Cincinnati, and 
which still grace many a church to-day.?4) 


This presents little more than a few fleet 
glimpses of the hardworking ‘Orphans’ 
Friend,’ now turned fifty. Scenes such as the 
soldier priest on horseback, with his military 
decorations pinned on, his boys marching in 
rank and step, taking part in some civic dem- 
onstration—these the limitations of space have 
prevented us from presenting. We have seen 
little of him writing at his editorial desk 
through the midnight hours, when everything 
had become quiet on Main Street. Possibly we 
have sensed some of the joy that came to him 
from the letters of his ever increasing legion of 
reader friends; but as for the heartaches which 
became his portion when, especially in the 
early Eighties, bitter attacks were made upon 
his great work—truly the selfless work of one 
man—only this sentence mentions them.—**) 
Father Jessing,?*) who had lost his father in 
earliest childhood, had become a loving father 
to the fatherless. The priest Jessing, who had 
so long struggled to realize his God-given voca- 
tion to the priesthood, was once more looking 
far beyond, to give to other youths, unfortu- 
nately situated, their opportunity for the sub- 
limest of callings,—the subject of the following 


article. J. C. PLUMPE 


(Notes) 


*) This series of articles is based largely on the Jes- 
sing biography which appeared last November: Monsig- 
nor Joseph Jessing (1836-1899), Founder of the Pon- 
tifical College Josephinum, by Leo F. Miller, D.D., 
Joseph C. Plumpe, Ph.D., Maurice A. Hofer, 8.S.L., 
George J. Undreiner, Ph.D., Columbus, Carroll Press, 
1936. Pp. xi+413, documented and illustrated, appen- 
dices and indices. The book is here referred to as 
MJJ-M, MJJ-P, etc. Numbers are for the Jessing 
Papers (cf. Bibliography p. 388 ff.). “QW’’— Ohio 
Waisenfreund. 

1) 123a-g: Transcripts from records in St. Servatii 
and St. Lamberti churches, Minster. 

2) MJJ-M 6. 

3) See his letter to Henry Lagemann, then a Louvain 
student, later professor of natural sciences at the Jo- 
sephinum: MJJ-M 8 f. 

4) MJJ-M 23; 34. 

5) 929 (letter 1892 to Leopold Heeger). For J.’s 
contemporary references to his vocation, MJJ-M 95. 

6) MJJ-M 62-76. 

7) 979 (letter of 1894 to Heeger); OW July 22, 1874; 
8b; June 24, 1891, 4cd. 

8) In the battle of Helmstadt: 926 (1. to H.); 979; 
OW Aug. 5, 1891, 4-5. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 

Episcopal Spiritual Director, Most Rev. John J. Glen- 
non, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis. 

President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

First Vice-President, Albert Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 

Second Vice-President, Alphonse Matt, St. Paul, Minn. 

Third Vice-President, John Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser-Lohr, N. Y. C., 
Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Frank Rauser, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; Bernard Schwegmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Edward Kirchen, San Francisco, Calif. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Branches, and the follow- 
ing members-at-large: Louis M. Seiz, Union City, 
N. J.; Gustave Reininger, New Braunfels, Tex.; 
George J. Phillipp, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Fred A. Gil- 
son, Chicago, Ill.; and P. Jos. Hess, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl.; Willibald 
Eibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn.; John Eibeck, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


Mandate for Catholic Action 

The request addressed to the Administrative 
Board of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference to grant the C. V. the mandate to en- 
gage in Catholic Action and to designate the 
Most Rev. John J. Glennon, D.D., Archbishop 
of St. Louis, the Episcopal Spiritual Director 
of our organization, was, as reported hereto- 
fore, granted. The official announcement of 
favorable action by the Board was, on Febru- 
ary 18, addressed to Mr. Frank C. Blied, 
President, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Ready, 
General Secretary, N. C. W. C.: 


“Dear Mr. Blied: 

“The Archbishops and Bishops of the Ad- 
ministrative Board, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, have expressed their pleasure in 
the announcement that Archbishop Glennon has 
accepted the office of Spiritual Director of the 
Catholic Central Verein. 

“The Administrative Board prays that under 
His Excellency’s illustrious leadership the 
Catholic Central Verein will continue its wor- 


thy service for the Church and the welfare of 
our Country. 


“The Administrative Board furthermore 
trusts in the strength of your hearty co-opera- 
tion in the program of the National Catholic 


Welfare Conference. 

“By direction of the Administrative Board 
I have the honor to transmit to you the cordial 
sentiments of this resolution.” 


& ke 


In accordance with certain by-laws, adopted 
by the San Antonio Convention of last year, our 
Connecticut Branch has, as the first of our 
major components, sought ecclesiastical author- 
ity to participate in Catholic Action. The pe- 
tition was granted by Most Rev. Maurice F. 
McAuliffe, Bishop of Hartford, on March 4. 
The episcopal communication, addressed to Mr. 
Albert A. Dobie, President of the Connecticut 
Branch, declares: 


“I am happy to grant to the Connecticut Branch of 
the Catholic Central Verein of America a mandate to 
cooperate with the Hierarchy of the Catholic Church 
in the United States in the various works of Catholic 
Action. 


“With expression of good wishes for the success and 
spread of your worthy organization, I am, etc.” 


Helping the Ryots to Help Themselves 
(A Parallel) 


It were preferable by far, the newfound 
friends of southern tenants and sharecroppers 
spoke to them of the possibilities of co-opera- 
tion rather than of the demands on the Federal 
government to secure for them economic inde- 
pendence. It is, of course, the difference be- 
tween the quick relief quacks promise their 
patients and the instructions of a conscientious 
physician to his patients. With other words, it 
is the difference between genuine reform, inau- 
gurated by a great statesman, and the means 
adopted by a demagogue, willing to satisfy the 
demands of a clamorous mass. 


Agriculture in India is sustained to a large 
degree by ryots, peasants and tenants, as poor 
as those known to our impoverished southland. 
The problems are, to a certain degree, the same 
in both cases; with this difference: in India 
they have been met for several decades by the 
adoption of co-operative measures. Hence a 
recent press communique of the Government 
of Madras, describing the activities of the Co- 
operative Department in the Salem district, is 
able to give the following account of the loan 
and sale societies in the area: 

“The Co-operative Department has of recent years 
been interesting itself in the marketing of the agricul- 
tural produce of ryots by setting up loan and sale so- 
cieties in suitable areas. There are two such societies 
in Salem, one at Tiruchengodu and the other at Rasi- 
puram. The latter has been very successful of late. It 
collects the cotton and groundnut produce of cultiva- 
tors in its warehouses at Rasipuram and Sendaman- 


galam and conducts weekly auctions. Big merchants 
attend these auctions. Each ryot’s produce is put up 
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separately at the auction. The merchants bid, and the 
lot is knocked down to the highest bidder. 


“The auction system procures the ryot a competitive 
price. As the produce is weighed not by the buyer, but 
by the warehouses officer of the society in the society’s 
standard balance, the ryot is also saved from false 
weights and weighments. When any ryot is not satis- 
fied with the prices ruling at the auction, he leaves his 
produce in the society’s warehouse until such time as 
prices rise in the market. If he is in need of funds to 
help him to wait, the society advances him a loan not 
exceeding 60 percent of the current value of the pro- 
duce left in the warehouse at the rate of 7 percent per 
annum. Though the ryot has to pay a small commis- 
sion on sales to the society and meet the godown and 
Insurance charges, it has been estimated that the av- 
erage gain to the ryot on account of the sale society 
is at least Rs. 3 per pothy of cotton. The society also 
provides additional facilities in the shape of salt, kero- 
sene, fodder seeds, bran, etc., which it stocks and sells 
to cultivators at current rates. The profits derived by 
the society last year on account of all this business 
enabled it to declare a dividend of 6% percent and 
distribute a small bonus on the value of goods sold 
through it. The Local Government have encouraged the 
society by sanctioning a loan of Rs. 10,000 to construct 
its own warehouses. They have also given it the free 
services of one Junior Inspector.” 

All cotton growers of the South would be in 
a much better position were it possible for them 
to realize a just price for their cotton. They 
are at a tremendous disadvantage when they 
meet the cotton buyer in the open market, in 
this case either some street corner of a south- 
ern village or town or the cotton gin. More- 
over, not merely tenants and sharecroppers are 
obliged to sell their cotton as soon as it is 
picked, but the independent farmer even is in 
the same position. While it is true that a 
number of Co-operative Associations have bene- 
fited the cotton growers in recent years, they 
are not co-operatives observing the Rochdale 
principle; they are superimposed and bureau- 
eratic institutions which offer to cotton: grow- 
ers no such educational advantages as those 
mentioned in the Madras report. But it is ex- 
actly the educative influence of co-operation 
that must be considered one of the outstanding 


features and advantages of the system. 


Why Meetings Are So Poorly Attended 


The writer of “Chaff and Wheat”, a feature 
of Zealandia, published at Auckland, N. Z., re- 
cently assured his readers he was trying hard 
to save his soul, and accordingly believes in 
endeavoring to do what he is told, particularly 
when the telling is done from the pulpit. The 
other Sunday his parish priest read out a notice 
about a meeting being called to consider an af- 
fair of interest to the diocese. On the particu- 
lar evening that the meeting took place, “the 
Sifter,” by which pseudonym the writer is 
known, was wending his way to the place ap- 
pointed, and passing the suburban picture 
palace he ran into a worthy of the neighboring 
parish. 

“Going to town?” asks Sifter. 


eee 


“No,” replied Neighboring Parishioner. 
“Thought you would be going to the meet- 
ing,” says Sifter. 

“What meeting?” asks N. P. 


“Weren't you at Mass on Sunday?” asks 
Sifter. 


“Yes,” says N. P. 

“Didn’t you hear about the meeting for to- 
night?” 

“Oh, yes,” says N. P., “but I want to see 
Greta Garbo in this show—they say she’s 
good!” (And then as though being original) 
“Anyway I don’t believe in these meetings 
about affairs in general—got enough to do in 
our own parish, and Father says that 
we have to support our own parish, and any- 
how (disappearing to keep his appointment 
with Greta Garbo) ‘Charity begins at home’.” 
After that K.O. Sifter went on his way try- 
ing to recall the name of the saint who said 
that “the charity that boasts of beginning at 
home generally stays there.” 

And, let us add, there it is found, petrified 
by fear, when the enemy begins to reap the 
harvest made possible by the inertia of so 
many “good” Catholics. 


YOUTH MOVEMENT AND STUDY 
CLUBS 


The Reformation of Sports 


The commercialization of sport in our coun- 
try calls for a reaction which must come from 
the younger generation. Bleachers, huge 
arenas, colosseums, prevalent in our country, 
lend weight to the following remarks from a 
leading article, “Mens Sana in Corpore sano,” 
published in the Saturday Review, of London: 

“In any program for physical fitness, a true states- 
man would be careful to add nothing to the games craze. 
‘Games are meant to be played, not watched,’ should 
be their motto, and the idea that complicated machin- 
ery or intensive training are needed for the enjoyment 
of a sport should be eradicated. Long ago, Mr. Kip- 
ling risked unpopularity by speaking of ‘the flanneled 
fool at the wicket’ and ‘the muddied oaf in the goal,’ 
but there is something to be remembered in his coura- 
geous remark. The saying that the battle of Water- 
loo was won on the playing fields of Eton is attribu- 
ted to the Iron Duke. It is to be feared that a defeat 
or two may be attributed to the same cause. To have 
muscles without brains is a more miserable state of 
affairs than to have brains without muscle, and to have 
both brains and muscle without spiritual insight is 
merely disastrous.” 


These statements have much to commend — 
them to the attention of thoughtful people. 
Sport has, in our country, degenerated into a, 
in some instances, brutal business repugnant 
both to Christian sentiment and the standards 
of Christian culture. The American arena is 
not so far removed from the Roman arena. The 
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lust for the excitement of gladiatorial battle is 
there; a remnant of Christian opinion, aided by 
a not always consistent humanitarianism, still 
stands in the way of the crowd insisting to have 
their money’s worth of rough stuff, cruelty and 
blood even. 

The younger generation is facing a world of 
problems big and small. Solved these problems 
must be and will be. One of the essential duties 
of the present is to prepare for the struggles 
that lie ahead. Tasks of so manifold a nature 
that one feels the call of the present is: “All 
hands on deck.”’ 

The March issue of the Catholic Charities 
Review speaks of “questions of policy in public 
welfare that can not longer be settled by a few 
people.” Since they affect the lives and well- 
being of millions of people ‘they must be 
thrashed out in the public arena,’ the editorial 
continues. 


They do, in fact, “present a challenge to our 
volunteer groups to study them carefully so 
that they may be able to make their proper con- 
tribution towards their solution. The time has 
come for a more aggressive and militant atti- 
tude on the part of organizations like the So- 
ciety of St. Vincent de Paul. Will our St. Vin- 
cent de Paul men stand by while Catholic chil- 
dren are being placed in unsuitable homes, 
while workers are using public assistance for 
the teaching of birth control, and while the 
poor are not receiving the kind of assistance to 
which they are entitled? In the new public wel- 
fare program we have a rich field for study 
clubs and aggressive Catholic action.” 


* * * 


The author of the pamphlet, “Which Way 
for the Socialist Party ?’’, believes ‘“‘the trend to 
the left among the youth, as expressed in the 
American Student Union and the American 
Youth Congress,” to constitute one of the most 
significant elements of the present, “profound 
movement of the American masses.” He also 
mentions, as a third sign of the times favorable 
to the cause of Socialism, “the swing to the 
left of the National Students Federation of 
America.’’!) 


While the writer may incline towards accept- 
ing hopes for facts, the truth of the matter is 
there does exist a widespread tendency among 
students and young intellectuals to carry on a 
more or less serious flirtation with radical doc- 
trines. Paul Porter does not exaggerate the 
facts, we believe, in the following statement: 


“Since the beginning of the upswing in the present 


1) The writer is Paul Porter; his brochure is publ. 
by the State Ex. Board, Socialist Party of Wis. 


depression notable progress has been recorded in the 
organization of white-collar unions among newspaper- 
men, screen actors, teachers, and to a lesser extent 
among nurses, technicians, and office workers. Some 
of these unions, like the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, date’ from previous crises, but others like the 
American Newspaper Guild and the Screen Actors 
Guild date only from 1933... 

“In all of these white-collar fields are members of 
the Socialist Party, who if given proper assistance from 
the party, can play a valuable réle in building these 
unions and guilds. 

“Eyen among the independent professional workers, 
such as physicians, lawyers, dentists, architects, sales- 
men, etc., there are thousands who can be actively in- 
volved in a farmer-labor party, the defense of civil 
liberties, and the fight against war and Fascism. 
Amongst them now are some of the staunchest sup- 
porters of the Socialist Party.”2) 


The circumstances referred to should be an 
incentive to Catholics to organize young men 
in sodalities and study clubs. Nor should the 
Guild idea be neglected. Why can’t we have 
Guilds of Catholic accountants, for instance, 
and members of other white-collar professions? 


The Apostolate of the Printed Word 


The Bureau’s morning mail on a recent day 
contained three communications, addressed to 
it by missioners expressing their appreciation 
for printed matter mailed to them. One of the 
letters, written at Guntur, Br. India, states: 


“The other day I came across one of the book parcels 
sent out by the Central Bureau; perusal of contents 
was a real refresher to me. Your kindness is a genu- 
ine service in the great work. May I heartily recom- 
mend our boys to you, because we shall be enabled to 
reach many a Hindu here.” 


The second came to us from Jagersfontein in 
So. Africa: 


“Tt is with genuine joy I received the well chosen se- 
lection of periodicals you send me. Let me thank you 
cordially for what you are doing for us. You confer a 
favor not on me alone, but also on my poor parishioners 
who live quite alone among so many non-Catholies and 
who are greatly pleased to receive the magazines you 
address to me.” 


Pallotine Missionary Sisters, laboring in the 
interior of British Honduras, assure us on the 
other hand: 


“We received your shipment of books, magazines, 
etc., and all of these were most welcome. We would 
be grateful to you for continuing consignments of this 
kind, since, what you sent us, proves a great help in 
our work. Should you have any illustrations at your 
disposal which would aid us in conveying to the chil- 
dren knowledge regarding other countries, peoples, 
products, etc., we would be glad to have them as aids 
to instructions in geography.” 


We refer to these letters not because they are 
commendatory of the Bureau’s services, but 
rather for the purpose of soliciting the aid of 
our members in order that we may continue 


to supply the needs of the missionaries for 
magazines, books, pictures, etc. 


2) Loe. cit., p. S2=cer 
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CO-OPERATION AND CREDIT UNIONS 


A Canadian Opinion 


The Speech from the Throne read in the Sas- 
katchewan Legislature on February 11, is be- 
lieved to hold out the promise of a measure 
“having to do with the organization of Credit 
Unions.” It seems to the Prairie Messenger, 
of Muenster, Sask., that “this apparently in- 
Significant reference may prove one of the most 
important statements in the speech.” The 
weekly, published by the Benedictine Fathers 
of St. Peter’s Abbey, is whole heartedly in favor 
of a Provincial Credit Union law, under which 
Credit Unions may operate effectively. At the 
same time its editor expresses the hope that 
“whenever such unions are organized, the spirit 
of true Christian solidarity will prevail; for 
they will be successful only so long as they re- 
main on a Christian basis and the members are 
motivated by Christian charity. 


“These unions,” the editorial asserts, “are nothing 
else than a form of co-operative endeavor. But all 
successful co-operatives require of members a clinging 
to the objective set by the group even at the loss of 
temporary profit to one or the other individual. The 
loss will not be permanent, but it may appear serious 
enough to drive a member out of the group in order to 
shift for himself along the paths of ‘rugged individual- 
ism.’ Members must realize that the first aim of such 
a union is to assist those in need, nor must they for- 
get that if a union is successful it will in the end bene- 
fit all members.” 


The same editorial speaks of the services we 
have rendered the Credit Union movement: 


“The Central Blatt and Social Justice has time and again 
offered statistics on the good Credit Unions are doing 
and offered sound advice on the way they should be 
conducted.” To this is added a quotation from Mr. 
Herron’s article on “Credit Unions the Self-Help Way,” 
published in the February, 1936, issue of our maga- 
zine. This article is, let us add, available in the shape 
of a Bureau Free Leafiet. 


Go where you will, the story of the Parish 
C. U. is generally one of slow growth and use- 
ful service. What might be termed the aver- 
age, or near the average, history of such as- 
sociations is related in the January, 1937, issue 
of the Messenger of Holy Trinity Parish, of St. 
Louis. But this tale has also one or two ex- 
ceptional features. 


Having established the fact that in 1931 the Benevo- 
lent Society operating in the parish had sponsored the 
formation of the C. U.; that the pastor had used the 
parish monthly as a medium through which to acquaint 
parishioners with the purposes and operation of the 
Union; that growth had been gradual, and that even 
now the number of members did not exceed 195, the 
little sketch imparts the important information that 
“we have found it possible now to reduce the rate of 
interest on loans granted to three-fourths of 1 percent 
instead of the 1 percent per month previously charged; 
moreover, we now have cut the interest on large loans 
to one-half percent per month (on the unpaid balance, 
of course), a development of which we are justly 
proud since we are the only Credit Union in St. Louis 
that has lowered the interest rate to this figure.... 
Our members have saved over $7000.00 through the 


eS ae 


Union, on which last year they received a dividend of 
4 percent.” 

Loans in force at present exceed $8000.00. 
In each case the granting of a loan has been 
made contingent upon the character of the bor- 
rower, the type of his need, and his ability to 
repay. Requests for money to acquire luxuries 
have been systematically ignored. As in all 
other instances so also in this a capable man 
was found among the members to serve as 
Treasurer, an iron-moulder by occupation, not 
an auditor or a bookkeeper. 


The organization of twelve Parish Credit 
Unions in the State of Minnesota is attributed 
by The Dawn, official organ of the Minnesota 
Credit Union League, to the “activity of the 
several Catholic organizations,” largely the 
Minnesota Branch of the C. V. “No other 
church, except the Catholic,” the same article 
states, “has demonstrated any particular state- 
wide interest in Credit Union development.” 


There is, however, the Humanist Credit Union of 
members of the First Unitarian Society at Minneapolis, 
organized in 1932, while the Congregational ministers 
of Minnesota are engaged in organizing a Credit 
Union. “It is anticipated,’ the Dawn reports, “that 
this will be the inspiration for development of many 
Credit Unions among Congregational churches, and 
probably the movement will spread to other Protestant 
denominations as a result.” 


Organized under a Federal charter a little 
over two years ago, November, 1934, by 11 
members of St. Boniface Parish at New Haven, 
this first Parish Credit Union in the State of 
Connecticut has more than proven its useful- 
ness. 


The number of members has been increased 
to 150, who have subscribed to shares for a 
total amount of $4476. Since the opening of 
business, St. Boniface Credit Union has granted 
102 loans totaling $9400. At the present time 
$4000 are loaned to members. The annual 
meeting, held in January, declared a dividend 
of 4 percent. 


The founders of St. Boniface C. U. are members of 
the Society of the same name, affiliated with the C. V. 
through our Connecticut Branch. They have a right 
to the title of “pioneers” of the C. U. movement among 
Catholics in their State. 


The removal to larger quarters led St. Fran- 
cis Parish Credit Union, Milwaukee, to pur- 
chase from a local bank some fixtures and other 
equipment. While the officers admit their 
banking room to be “somewhat elaborate” for a 
Credit Union, the organization has gained by 
their initiative, it is felt. The move is reflect- 
ed in a number of new accounts, opened with- 
out solicitation on the part of anyone. 
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With 33 charter members and deposits of 
$165, St. Joseph’s Parish Credit Union of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has inaugurated what promises 
to be a successful career on March 2. 


Affiliated with a well organized parish, St. Joseph’s, 
served by the Benedictine Fathers, this C. U. should 
grow and prosper, doing good and achieving the noble 
purposes the Raiffeisen banks are intended to attain. 


The C. V. and its Branches 
Convention Calendar 

Catholic Central Verein of America and Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union: Hartford, 
Conn., August 13-18. 

Catholic Union and Cath. Women’s League 
of Illinois: Carlyle, May 9-11. 

C. V. of Kansas: Ost, May 25-26. 

Cath. C. V. and C. W. L. of Wisconsin: She- 
boygan, June 13-15. 

C. V. of North Dakota: Anamoose, June 21- 
20% 

Cath. Union and Cath. Women’s Union of 
Ohio: Columbus, July 17-18. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania: Beaver 
Falls, July 17-20. 

St. Joseph’s State League and Cath. Women’s 
League of Indiana: Evansville. 

State League and C. W. U. of Texas: Tours, 
in July. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Connecticut: Hartford, 
Aug. 13-18, simultaneously with convention of 
GEG? V.roftA: 

C. V. and C. W. U. of New York: Schenec- 
tady, September 4-6. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Minnesota: September 
26-27. 


Cath. Union of Arkansas and C. W. U.: 
Prairie View. 


Here and there, the country over, groups of 
priests are pursuing the study of the Encycli- 
cals. “We are reading and discussing Quad- 
ragesimo anno,” states a letter written in the 
capital city of a midwestern state. “Our meet- 
ings are held every other Tuesday afternoon; 
on last Tuesday nineteen priests attended. Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. has been with us on every 
— occasion, although the hour conflicts with his 
prescribed rest. Fr. N.N., of , is our per- 
manent Moderator, and Fr. N.N., of -4is 
the Secretary. 

“It is, indeed, very encouraging to see our clerical 
leaders respond so earnestly to the plea of the Holy 
Father to engage in the study of the Social Question,” 
the writer concludes. 

Members of this particular study group are 
drawn from all parts of a deanery comprising 
two counties. 


ne 


Benevolent Societies 


Although St. Scholastica’s parish at Shoal 
Creek, Ark., is one of the oldest in the state, it 
has over a number of years lacked both a so- 
ciety of men and a society of women. — There 
had been such in the parish at one time, but 
they faded out of existence. 


Under the leadership of the present pastor, Fr. Basil 
Egloff, O.S.B., branches of the C. U. of Ark. and the 
C. W. U. were organized and promise well. Father 
Basil has ever been a friend of our cause. 


The well directed Parish Benevolent Society 
still retains the power to attract members. St 
Francis de Sales Society, St. Louis, has added 
no less than 29 names to its roster since the 
beginning of the year. At the March meeting, 
conducted on Palm Sunday after the Easter 
Communion Mass and breakfast of the organi- 
zation, attended by 325 members, 18 men, the 
oldest of whom is 27 years, were admitted to 
membership of this flourishing mutual aid as- 
sociation. On the same occasion each member 
was presented with a copy of Mr. Goldstein’s 
brochure on “Americanism vs. Communism.” 


It is now about a hundred years since the 
first Benevolent Society was organized among 
Catholic immigrants of the German tongue in 
our country. As yet, the model after which it 
was patterned has not been discovered. But 
we do know that at the time there existed in 
the country numerous organizations, some of 
them inaugurated by workingmen, intended to 
aid members both in case of sickness and their 
families after their death. Nor were our Cath- 
olic Benevolent Societies the first ones organ- 
ized by Germans in the United States. 

The well-documented “History of the German 
Friendly Society of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina” refers to the Deutscher Freundschafts- 
bund, which existed in the southern city even 
in 1832. On October 31. of this year, the or- 
ganization requested permission to use the hall 
of the German Friendly Society, organized in 
1766, for their monthly meetings. The request 
was refused. “One is surprised at this action,” 
writes the author of the History, Rev. Geo. J. 
Gongaware, “the moreso in view of the later 
developments of friendly relationships with 
which we are so familiar today, and yet it is 
quite natural that the organization of a second 
society of German citizens of Charleston for 
similar purposes would be looked upon as a sort 
of rival and, therefore, would not be received 
with unqualified favor. But here as in other 
fields of human endeavor and fraternal enter- 
prise, the competition was wholesome and 
stimulating, rather than otherwise, and it is on 
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record that the German Friendly Society very 
soon changed its stand on this question.) 

Better understanding between the two so- 
cieties was probably brought about by the con- 
viction on the part of the German Friendly So- 
ciety that their aims were not alike. This or- 
ganization was not what is known today as a 
mutual aid society, while the Deutscher Freund- 
schaftsbund evidently was organized to meet 
_ anew need. 


Commendable Cooperation 


On the very afternoon of the recent Sunday 
on which Most Rev. Michael J. Curley’s letter 
regarding the establishment of the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine in the Archdiocese 
of Baltimore had been read from the pulpits, 
the Maryland Branch of the C. V. at its meet- 
ing voted to extend every possible aid to the 
work the Confraternity is intended to accom- 
plish. The information was conveyed to the 
Chancery forthwith. . 


* * * 


Over a number of years the branches of the 
C. V. in Manhattan, Brooklyn, Hudson and Es- 
sex County, N. J., have conducted annually 
what is known as a Metropolitan District Meet- 
ing. A most commendable manner of assem- 
bling men and women residing in different sec- 
tions of that vast territory comprising Greater 
New York, Jersey City, Newark, Union City, 
etc. 

This year’s meeting was held in Holy Re- 
deemer Parish, New York City, on March 7. 
The program was worthy of the occasion and 
the participants, consequently, left the parish 
auditorium satisfied with an afternoon well 
‘spent. 

The open meeting was preceded by Vespers, the Rec- 
tor of Holy Redeemer Parish, Rev. John G. Behr, 
C.SS.R., celebrant. On this occasion, Rey. Geo. A. Krei- 
del, S.T.B., of St. Joseph’s Seminary at Dunwoodie, 
preached on “The Dignity and the Joy of Man.” Three 
speakers addressed the assembly in the hall: Mrs. Mary 
Filser Lohr, President, N. C. W. U., who emphasized 
the need of forceful, well directed concerted action as 
an essential of Catholic Action, while Mr. Chas. P. 
Sahling, attorney, of Union City, N. J., spoke on the 
legislative activities of the C. V. and its Branches. He 
stressed the necessity of observing legislation and pro- 
moting measures in agreement with sound principles. 
One of the most appreciated addresses of the after- 


noon was delivered by Mr. John A. Gehringer, Secre- 


of the Brooklyn Branch, who spoke on the Cath- 
lie Tress; while sf emphasized in particular the need 
of establishing Catholic dailies. In this connection he 
reminded his audience of the Catholic Daily Tribune of 
Dubuque, founded by a former President of thesCsVs, 
the late Mr. Nicholas Gonner. In addition, the Rev. 
Fr. Behr, C.SS.R., a wellknown friend of our cause, and 
the Rev. Jos. D. Osterman, addressed the meeting, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Wm. J. Kapp, President of the N. Y. 


1) Loe. cit., Richmond, 1935, p. 119. 


City Branch. Mr. William Siefen, of New Haven, 
Conn., pleaded the cause of this year’s national conven- 
tion of the C. V. with those of our members present at 
the meeting. He was promised the generous support 


of that event by the groups represented on the occa- 
sion. 


Valuable Contributions to the Library 


The historian of today demands access to 
newspapers that helped to mold the mind of 
men, political thought, public opinion, etc., dur- 
ing the 18th and 19th centuries. Fortunate the 
library to which volumes of early newspapers 
are entrusted. 


Due to the good offices of an understanding 
friend, Rev. George J. Duda, Texas, the C. V. 
Library recently came into possession of a num- 
ber of volumes of German papers printed in 
Houston and Galveston between 1855 and 1871. 
To which the donors, the Misses Emma and 
Henrietta Duvernoy, added several volumes of 
Lutheran weeklies, published at Baltimore in 
1847 to 1853. 

The collection of newspapers, consisting chiefly of 
dailies and weeklies published in the German language 
in our country during the past hundred years, now in 


the Library of the C. V., is probably one of the largest 
of its kind in America. 


% ok * 


The Bureau’s staunch friend for many years, 
Mr. Wm. Pohl, came from Chicago to St. Louis 
solely for the purpose of a visit to us and to 
view the Library, to which he has contributed 
liberally. Nor did he come with empty hands. 
Among the books and brochures Mr. Pohl 
brought to us on this occasion there was a copy 
of the extremely scarce treatise on horticulture 
by the Indian missionary, Fr. Franz Pierz, 
“Der erfahrene Obst-Gartner.”’ Published at 
St. Paul in 1870, the slender book of 32 pages 
was written by this pioneer priest for German’ 
settlers in Minnesota, not a few of whom had 
been attracted to that state by Pierz. His pre- 
face addresses them as “My dear Germans!” 
and he tells them, among other things: 

“But you dear Germans see no orchards in Minne- 
sota and do not know how to obtain them in this cold 
climate. You obtain trees from lower, warmer states, 
at great expense or raise them yourselves from seed. 
But all of them freeze in the first or second year, be- 
cause you do not know how to acclimatize them and 
accustom them to the cold air. It is therefore I furnish 
the present little book under the title: ‘The Experienced 
Horticulturist.’ ” 

As an equally welcome gift from Mr. Pohl 
we mention a drama in three scenes by a Fr. 
Eugene Funcker: “Bernhard von Menthon, oder 
Die Entstehung des Hospizes auf dem St. Bern- 
hard.” It was printed at Cincinnati in 1863 
in the shop of the Wahrheits-Freund, the well- 
known Catholic weekly. The author intended 
the little play for presentation by young peo- 


ple. 
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Not a few of the County Histories, so popu- 
lar in former decades, contain a wealth of in- 
formation which historians dare not neglect. 
Hence, a historical library, such as that of the 
C. V., is ambitious to obtain for its shelves the 
history of any county with a large German 
population. 


Because Stearns County, Minn., is of this 
category, the offer of Mr. Aloysius J. Bech- 
told, of St. Cloud, to donate to our Library the 
“History of Stearns County, Minn.,” published 
in two volumes at Chicago in 1915, was accept- 
ed with avidity. Mention of a few articles, 
contained in the work, indicate its usefulness 
to future historians: 

1) “The Catholic Church in Stearns County,” by Rev. 
Alexius Hoffman, O.S.B.; 2) “The Stearns County 
Schools” (including Parochial Schools), by Mr. Wm. 
A. Boerger, President, Minnesota Branch of the C. V.; 
3) “Fr. John Kapsner’s Agricultural Activities,’ by 
himself; 4) “The Biography of Hon. Sebastian Wim- 
mer,’ nephew of Archabbot Wimmer, the father and 
founder of monasticism in the United States, and 
enumerable other articles, biographies, etc., scattered 
throughout the 1536 pages of the work. 

Our Historical Library was called to the at- 
tention of Mr. Bechtold by Mr. Boerger, who 
has himself frequently contributed to our col- 
lection. Unfortunately, the number of mem- 
bers who do so is all too small. In the mean- 
while, much material, in the shape of letters, 
brochures, books, broadsheets, is being lost or 


destroyed although it would be invaluable in. 


a library. 
* * * 


The collection of historical sources in the 
Library of Catholic German-Americana of the 
C. V. is growing steadily, due to a better un- 
derstanding of the value of material of this na- 
ture and the necessity of preserving it for fu- 
ture use. For a recent addition to our collec- 
tion,.the C. V. Library is indebted to Mr. Egi- 
dius Hackner, of La Crosse, Wis., whose gift is 
a scrapbook containing newspaper articles con- 
tributed forty years ago by the late Rev. Willi- 
bald Hackner to a number of German Catholic 
papers of our country. 

Forty-three pages are filled with Fr. Hackner’s side- 
lights on current events. Since he wrote with all the 
candor and forcefulness of a Bavarian, they contribute 
considerable to our knowledge of the spirit which ani- 
mated the combatants engaged in the controversy over 
Americanism, the School- and Language Question, etc., 
etc. But the articles, which fill another twenty pages, 
are by no means of a negligible nature. Those on “The 
Essence of Militarism”, “Imperialism”, “The Question 


of the German Chair” (at the Catholic University of 
Washington), have a value all their own. 


_In a modern city a man is finished by the 
time he’s forty. After that he just goes on me- 
chanically repeating himself. The cinemas and 
the money and the newspapers sink down into 
him and kill him. 

D. H. LAWRENCE 


Necrology 


During a visit at the Bureau in 1932, the late 
Bishop Francis Johannes volunteered to asso- 
ciate himself with the C. V. as a Life Member. 
Only sixty-three years old at the time of his 
death at Denver on March 13, he seemed at that 
time the picture of health, a man and prelate 
destined to continue with us for many years. 
A severe attack of pneumonia and ultimately 
asthma hastened the Bishop’s end. 


Even as pastor of Immaculate Conception 
parish at St. Joseph, Mo., he had proven a 
friend of the C. V. and its Missouri Branch. 
Once he had succeeded the late Bishop Ward 
at Leavenworth in 1929, Msgr. Johannes re- 
peatedly gave proof of his confidence in the C. 
V. He was one of the speakers at St. Louis 
in 1932. 

Although the unassuming prelate has gone to his re- 
ward, there linger memories of his friendship for our 
organization and before all the recollection of the coun- 
sel expressed by him on one occasion, that we should 
remain faithful to the spirit of the founders and con- 
tinue steadfastly the tradition to which the C. V. owes 
its present position. 

* * * 


Most of the newspaper items referring to the 
life and death of the late Abbot Valentine J. 
Kohlbeck, O.S.B., have not sufficiently stressed 
his having been one of the foremost champions 
of the Catholic press in our country. It is true, 
the papers edited by him were printed in the 
Bohemian language and for the people of the 
particular Slavic race whose home was Bo- 
hemia, or Czecho-Slovakia. But so necessary 
were Catholic papers to Catholic Bohemians in 
the Illinois metropolis that the late Abbot Nepo- 
mucene Jaeger, O.S.B., first Prior, and first Ab- 
bot of St. Procope’s Abbey, at Chicago, threw 
a considerable part of the meagre resources of 
the young foundation into a daily paper, the 
Narod, whose editors were compelled to fight 
two radical daily sheets hardly less anti-Catho- 
lic than the Menace of former days. 


Over a long number of years, the late Abbot 
Valentine Kohlbeck edited the Narod and sev- 
eral periodicals published at the Abbey in Chi- 
cago. Among them a journal for women, a 
farm paper, and an annual almanac which is 
more than its name indicates, a complete Di- 
rectory of all Czech priests and parishes in the 
country, ete. 

Whenever a history of the Catholic press in America 
is written, something not as superficial as some of the 
books on the subject we now have, the Fathers of St. 
Procope’s Abbey and the Abbots Jaeger and Kohlbeck 


will be recognized as self-sacrificing promoters of so 


important an apostolate as that Catholic newspapers 
represent. 
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A Grievous Menace 


Up to March 1st there were printed and dis- 
tributed 95,000 copies of “The Shame of Im- 
modest and Indecent Raiment.’”’ A new edition 
was made necessary by the request of a Salesian 
Father in the State of New York who wrote: 

“Please send me 500 of these leaflets; I can put them 
to good use. Enclosed is an offering towards the ex- 
penses. I wish you would publish a leaflet on danc- 
ing. 

The latter suggestion is a reasonable and 
timely one; moreover it is one we have fre- 
quently contemplated. Catholics are not, un- 
fortunately, sufficiently aware of the evils in- 
separable from dances and dancing. They have 
not learned to distinguish between the compara- 
tively harmless folk-dances of former times, the 
not quite so innocuous round-dances of the era 
of waltzes and polkas, and the dancing which 
originated in the jungle and was carried from 
there into the brothel. Dances of this nature 
are clearly of the kind St. Augustine had in 
mind when he wrote: ‘Dancing is a circle, the 
center of which is the Devil.”’ Much of the 
stage-dancing of today probably out-cancans 
the notorious cancan of which the distinguished 
English art critic, John Ruskin, wrote after 
witnessing a performance of “The Magic Lan- 
tern’’: 

“Nothing could be better done, in its own evil way, 
the object of the dance throughout being to express in 
every gesture the wildest fury of insolence and vicious 
passions possible to human creatures. So that you see, 
though for the present we find ourselves utterly incap- 
able of a rapture of gladness or thanksgiving, the dance 
which is presented as characteristic of modern civiliza- 


tion is still rapturous enough—but it is with raptures 
of blasphemy.” (Letter IX, in Time and Tide.) 


The Language Question Up to Date 


There are two stenographers in a certain 
office. Both are expert, but one gets $10 a week 
more than the other because she is proficient 
both in French and English. It is a pity that 
all Canadian children do not learn both lan- 
guages at the easiest period, during school 


days. Niagara Falls Review 


*k * * 


In July, George Stefanyk arrived in Edmon- 

ton from Poland. He knew scarcely a word of 
English. Just the other night he gave a speech 

at a term-end banquet at Alberta University. 
He spoke in English and did it very well. The 
Ottawa Journal, commenting on this achieve- 
ment, states: 

“We doubt that many Canadians, moving to 
Poland in July, would be able to make an in- 
telligent speech in Polish in five months later. 
And yet to the foreigner the complexities of 

‘the English language must be as great as the 
intricacies of, for example, Polish to us. 

“The truth is, we think, that as a general 


rule English speaking persons are inclined to 
pride themselves on their refusal to learn other 
languages. ‘English,’ they say ‘was good enough 
for my grandfather. English is essential to 
the doing of world business. Shakespeare wrote 
in English. Why should I bother with any- 
thing else? If anybody wants to write or speak 
to me he can use English, and if he doesn’t 
know English he will have to learn it.’ 


“So in our insular pride we stick to our 
mother tongue and let the other fellow take the 
trouble. In this country large numbers of peo- 
ple fail to learn even French. When a chap like 
George Stefanyk shows us what can be done by 
diligence and ambition in learning another 
language we admire his enterprise but do not 
follow his example. Vicomieren 


Regarding C. B. & S. J. 


A priest who has labored among the Indians 
in Oregon,—‘“‘the poorest people I ever saw, 
who depended chiefly on the missionary for 
clothing, etc.,”—recently explained why he 
could not sustain his subscription to our jour- 
nal: 


“T like your magazine better than any similar publi- 
cation in this country. I studied Sociology for four 
years under Dr. Joseph Och, at the Josephinum. Your 
magazine is thoroughly Catholic, solid and full of 
genuine high class articles. But, as much as I like it, 
I am not able to subscribe for it. This is just one of 
the many sacrifices a priest on the Missions must 
make.” 


The communication also explains why we 
solicit donations with the intention of supply- 
in Central Blatt and Social Justice to mission- 
aries and priests in the Diaspora of our coun- 
try, unable to defray the subscription out of 
their meagre means. 

Speaking of the Central Blatt, we would wish 
to add the remarks regarding it addressed to 
us by a priest in Minnesota, who had requested 
a larger number of copies to be sold in his par- 
ish. This is what he wrote: 


“T do not know what this venture will result in, be- 
cause one always meets with the much talked of hu- 
man element. But it does seem a shame that a maga- 
zine, such as C.B.¢:S.J., delivering a message so worth- 
while to this distracted generation, should not be read 
even by the ‘wise in their own conceit’ of our times, 
who are talking, blabbering, even waxing eloquent in 
their genuine sincerity, while they do not, unfortu- 
nately, know what it is all about.” 


The following bit of comment was elicited by 
Professor Goetz Briefs’ first article on the pro- 
letarian problem. The writer, a priest some- 
where in Illinois, says: 


“There are not many proletarians here. But Sun- 
day before Highmass I met a member of this class, a 
convert, a rather intelligent man. He explained to me 
his circumstances and his conversation revealed that 
what troubled him was the absolute hopelessness of his 
condition. No chance to escape the situation in which 
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he finds himself and into which he was thrust by the 
depression. I pitied him and said to myself: ‘Here is 
the proletarian I have read of.’ No possibility for me 
to aid him; I have done everything I could to put him 
even where he is at present. With a large family, he 
was on the verge of starvation. ‘Father,’ he said to 
me, ‘it is not I alone who am so situated; there are 
millions like me, many of them worse off than I am. 
But what is all of this leading us to? I am one of a 
few in the WPA who is not a Communist.’ ” 


An attorney in the State of Illinois has as- 
sured us: “Of course, I intend to keep up my 
subscription to Central Blatt and Social Justice, 
since I find the publication most interesting, 
and the German part a link with the past when 
mother-tongue was more appreciated than it is 
at present.” 


A well known priest and author, writing 
from Ohio, states: 

“May I be permitted to compliment you on the great 
work you are doing? Your articles and the very in- 
formative clippings, etc., published by you, are just the 
kind of reading matter every priest and every prac- 
tical Catholic layman is looking for.” 


Miscellany 


Donors of lead, leadfoil, solderfoil, ete., will 
be interested to learn that an accumulation of 
metal and foil, recently sold by the Bureau, 
brought $69.44. 


In accordance with an established custom the money 
goes to the Mission Fund. 


A copy of the Proceedings of the San Antonio 
Convention caused Rev. W. F. G., S.M., to write 
US: 

“I have been passing these reports to fellow-religious 
and lay friends. Many of them had no idea of the work 
the C. C. V. of A. is carrying on in our country. Cer- 
tainly Americans of German extraction should be more 
familiar with it. I do not miss an opportunity to make 
the work of your organization better known.” 


From the Provincial House of the Scheutveld 
Fathers in the Philippine Islands—the institu- 
tion is “Home Sweet Home” for aged mission- 
aries or those stricken by illness—Fr. Superior 
Ace an writes Us: 

“We received the three packages of books in the best 
of condition and I can assure you that they were most 
welcome and contained the books best liked by our 
Fathers. This will be a fine and useful addition to our 
Library. May God bless you for your sympathetic 


understanding of the needs of our old and_ sick 
Fathers.” 


_ To be able to extend medical aid to the Na- 
tives is a matter of prime importance to every 
missionary. It is especially in the tropics ef- 
ficacious remedies for prevalent fevers prove of 
great help to priests and Sisters anxious to help 
the people with whom they come in contact. 


Hence, the following statement, addressed to 
the Bureau by a missionary among the Maya 
Indians in Br. Honduras: 

“I wish to take this opportunity to thank you and 
our benefactors again for so many favors conferred on 
us, and more especially right now for those capsules 
you sent me. They seem to be an almost infallible cure 
against the tropical fevers which are so rampant here. 
Those capsules have induced quite a number to call on 
me whom otherwise I would- have met only with the 
greatest difficulty. May the Lord bless our bene- 
factors!” 


While the Catholic Voice, published during 
February by the St. Louis Catholic High School 
Press Association is called “a splendid effort 
by the Catholic Daily Tribune (issue of March 
17.), its editorial on the subject reminds those 
responsible for this “interesting, newsy, well- 
arranged” publication that they should not have 
omitted the Amerika from the list of Catholic 
publications in St. Louis. 

“Are you aware of the fact,” the editorial continues, 
“that Die Amerika was the only Catholic daily in the 
United States that was published uninterruptedly for 
fifty years? It was the pride of St. Louis. We urge 
you to give this topic particular attention in your next 
year’s edition. A daily that was fortunate enough to 
have Preuss, father and son, and Mr. Kenkel, Director 
of the C. B. Bureau, as editors, deserves the attention 
of research workers of Catholie journalists of the 
future.” 


The late Msgr. John Rothensteiner accorded 
recognition to the publication referred to both 
in his “History of the Archdiocese of St. Louis” 
and in ‘‘A Sketch of Catholic Journalism in St. 
Louis,” published in the Pastoral-Blatt for 
June, 1924. 


Book Review 
Received for Review 


Mai, Dr. Richard, Auslanddeutsche Quellenkunde 1924- 
1933. Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, Berlin, 
19386. p. c¢., 504 p, 


Cox, Ign. W., S.J., Ph.D., Liberty, Its Use and Abuse. 
Vol. Il: Applied Principles of Ethics. Ford- 
ham Univ. Press, N. Y., 1937. Cloth, 273 p. 


Colligan, J. J., S.J., Cosmology. A Text-book for Col- 
ee Fordham Univ. Press, 1937, Cloth, 
Dp. 
Giinter, Heinrich, Das deutsche Mittelalter. Erste Half- 
te: Das Reich (Hochmittelalter). (Ge- 
schichte der fiihrenden Vélker. 12. Band.) 
Freiburg 1936. B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis. Cloth, 378 p., $4.25. 


obert J., C.S.P., and Lenz, C., Thy Will Be 
Done. A Drama of Passion Time in Three 
Parts. Samuel French, N. Y., 1937, 35 cts. 


Wiget, Jos. M., S.J., Jungchristliches Heldentum in 


China. Freiburg, 1936. B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis. Cloth, 99 p., 90 cts. 


Bauhofer, Oskar, Die Heimholung der Welt. Freiburg, 
1936. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. Cloth, 
284 p., $1.60. 


Mosshamer, Ottilie, Werkbuch der religidsen MAdchen- 
fihrung. I.: Leben in der Zeit. Freiburg, 
1936. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Cloth, 330 p., $2.00. 
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The San Francisco Meeting, June 8-9, 1936. Excerpts 
from addresses on Catholic Social Teaching, 
ete. Cath. Conf. on Industrial Problems, 
Wash., D.C. p.c., 11 p. Price 5 cts. 


Reviews 
Toth, V. Rey. Tihamer, The Great Teacher. Transl. by 
the Rev. V. G. Agotai, edit. by Rev. New- 
ton Thompson, S.T.D.° B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, 1936. Cloth, 262 pp. $2.25. 

Volumes of printed sermons are frequently 
‘forbidding, morgues of pious thought, monu- 
ments of ancient homiletic zeal. All too few 
Serve any living purpose or possess any vitaliz- 
ing force. 

A notable exception, perhaps, is The Great 
Teacher, a volume of sermons by Very Rev. 
Tihamer Toth, Professor at the University of 
Budapest. The series, made available to Eng- 
lish readers by Rev. V. G. Agotai and Rev. 
Newton Thompson, is an articulated unit with 
apologetic premises and conclusion. The lang- 
uage is in simple conversational style recom- 
mended by Pope Pius X. The illustrations, word 
pictures, are pointed and frequent. A vibrant 
volume that will serve for spiritual reading, 
convert instruction, meditation or sermon work. 
It is worth-while. 


L. H. TIBESAR, M.M., S.T.L. 


Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. Michael Buchberger, Bischof von Re- 
gensburg. Vol. viii, Patron bis Rudolf. B. 
Herder Book Co., Freiburg and St. Louis. 
$7.75. 

As the preceding installments of this compre- 
hensive work of reference, so too the present 
volume brings to the desk of the reader a store 
of readily available information characterized 
by accuracy, reliability and correctness. In 
general it may safely be said that the ambitious 
undertaking has not only started well but con- 
tinued without abatement in its proposed 
course of uniform excellence and high achieve- 
ment. The hopes raised by the first volume 
have been generously fulfilled as the work pro- 
gressed, and the completion, now within sight, 
is eagerly expected. For many years to come 
this Encyclopedia will maintain its place and 
prove a trustworthy guide in the vast field 
which it covers. das 

Great historical names come within the scope 
of this volume. Among them are the two Prin- 
ces of the Apostles, Peter and Paul, and the 
Popes who bore the names of Paul and Pius and 
who added lustre to the history of the Church 
by their undying accomplishments. _Other out- 
standing figures are Philipp of Neri, the Abbé 
Rance, Richelieu, Rose of Lima, Rosmini, Rous- 
seau, Raffael and Rubens. Edward Preuss, the 
father of the wellknown Arthur Preuss, finds a 
not undeserved place in its pages and will inter- 
est the American reader. Of historical events 
and movements which are dealt with at consid- 
erable length we mention the Reformation, the 


Renaissance, the Romantic revival, Quietism, 
Quakerism and the brief day of the socalled Re- 
form-Catholicism. Moral Theology furnishes 
many interesting topics. We would call atten- 
tion to a very timely article on wealth in which 
social justice is particularly stressed and sug- 
gested as a means of preventing economic in- 
equalities. Quite a number of pages are devot- 
ed to Religion and cognate subjects such as 
Psychology of religion, religious liberty, history 
of religion, religious instruction and education 
and the sociology of religion. Into the pertinent 
articles a tremendous amount of information is 
compressed and the latest findings are embodied 
therein. Art is represented by appropriate ar- 
ticles and numerous illustrations. The above 
enumeration, of course, merely offers a few 
samples selected at random. 

Whilst the scholar will look upon the work as 
an indispensable instrument in the pursuit of 
his studies, the general reader will profitably 
consult it whenever he is confronted by a ques- 
tion bearing on religious theory and practice 
or touching on philosophy, ethics, social science 


and culture. C. BRUEHL 


Glenn, Paul J., Ph.D., S:‘.D5 Psychology. A Class 
Manual in the Philosophy of Organic and 
Rational Life. 
Co 


Since psychology has severed its connections 
with philosophy and become totally empirical, 
or, what is still worse, experimental, it has lost 
itself in a maze of unrelated details. Of late, 
saner views are beginning to prevail and mod- 
ern psychology is again groping for a principle 
of unity. This means that it is again becoming 
philosophical. Of course, Catholic psychology 
has never broken away from its philosophical 
moorings and has used the findings of modern 
psychological research to good advantage. Asa 
consequence, it has escaped the barrenness that 
has fallen on the discordant schools of modern 
psychology. 

It is a distinct merit that the author of the 
present volume boldly asserts the philosophical 
character of our science and that he puts the 
soul in the foremost place where it belongs. His 
presentation of the subject is along traditional 
lines and thoroughly scholastic in its inspira- 
tion which, however, does not mean that it lacks 
originality of treatment and a pleasing fresh- 
ness of exposition. The book will do good serv- 
ice as a class text and general reading for a 
wider public. It touches on all the pertinent 
topics and supplies all that is necessary to un- 
derstand the nature of man and his destiny. It 
will put the reader in a condition to see through 
the many errors which are propagated in our 
days in the name of psychology. The author 
has a very happy way of phrasing old problems 
and of stating clearly abstract truths. 


C. BRUEHL 


St. Louis, B. Herder Book 
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Central-Bilatt and Social Justice 


Verdffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 


Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


Ehren-Vorsitzender: Most Rey. Aloysius J. Muench, 
Bischof von Fargo; Vorsitzender: Joseph Matt, K.S.G., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Schriftftihrer: H. B. Dielmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; F. C. Blied, Madison, Wis., Pras. des C. V.; 
Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, 
S.J., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, 
Pa.; Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. Wm. Hecken- 
kamp, Quincy, Ill.; Philip H. Donnelly, Rochester, N. Y.; 
F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Reorganization of Socialhconomy. 
Zu einem Buche. 


Gerade als die Schrift des bekannten Volks- 
wirtschaftlers der norddeutschen Provinz des 
Jesuitenordens, Oswald v. Nell-Breuning, ,,Die 
soziale Enzyklika”’ (K6ln 1932) in Deutschland 
beschlagnahmt und eingestampft wurde, verof- 
fentlichte The Bruce Publishing Co. in Milwau- 
kee eine englische Uebersetzung dieser bedeut- 
samen ,,Erlauterungen zum Weltrundschreiben 
Papst Pius XI. iiber die gesellschaftliche Ord- 
nung” unter dem Titel Reorganization of Social 
Economy. Uebersetzer und Verlag haben sich 
somit ein doppeltes Verdienst erworben, diesen 
geradezu als ,,offizids’” zu bezeichnenden Kom- 
mentar zur Enzyklika Quadragesimo anno der 
Kulturwelt erhalten zu haben. 

Es stimmt freilich durchaus mit dem Totali- 
tatsanspruch des nationalsozialistischen Staates 
tiberein, wenn er ein Buch wie das hier genann- 
te, beanstandet und der Vernichtung anheim- 
gibt. Trotzdem wird man es in gewisser Weise 
dankbar begriissen, dass das Dritte Reich seine 
Haltung zum berufsstandischen Gedanken des 
Katholizismus in einer so unmissverstiandlichen 
Weise zum Ausdruck gebracht hat. Da es ihm 
nicht gut moglich war, die Enzyklika des Pap- 
stes, mit dem das Reich in diplomatischen Be- 
ziehungen steht, auf den Index der im dritten 
Reich verbotenen Biicher zu setzen, so musste 
eben der Kommentar daran glauben. Die Ab- 
neigung der nationalsozialistischen Censoren 
diirfte freilich nicht nur auf die dem Natio- 
nalsozialismus widersprechenden Ideen des 
Kommentars und der Enzyklika zuriickzufiih- 
ren sein. Im Gegenteil. Mitgewirkt hat sicher- 
lich auch die Tatsache, dass in dem Buche indi- 
rekt der Nachweis erbracht wird, dass die ge- 
sunden Reformgedanken Hitlers und seiner 
Mitarbeiter keineswegs originell, sondern Ge- 
meingut und alte Tradition des sozialen Katho- 
lizismus sind. So ist z. B. der wie eine neue Ent- 
deckung propagierte Grundsatz der nationalso- 


zialistischen Bewegung ,,aemeinnutz geht vor 
Eigennutz” bekanntlich uralte Erkenntnis ka- 
tholischer Soziallehre. Schon mancher deutsche 
Volksgenosse, der in der ersten Begeisterung 
nachzuweisen bemiiht war, dass er schon seit 
langem Gedanken vertritt, die der Nationalsozi- 
alismus nunmehr politisch verwirklichen will, 
hat erleben miissen, dass dieser Nachweis kei- 
neswegs willkommen war. Es musste eben nicht 
nur die Totalitit, sondern auch die Originalitat 
der Ideen gewahrt oder behauptet werden. 

Nun aber zu dem Buche und seiner Ueber- 
setzung selber. Es ist vielleicht nicht unwich- 
tig, darauf hinzuweisen, dass der Verfasser des 
Kommentars sich in Rom befand, als die En- 
zyklika im Vatikan vorbereitet wurde. Bedeut- 
same Teile der Enzyklika, z. B. diejenigen tiber 
die Wandlungen des Sozialismus, tiber die Sozi- 
alnatur des Eigentums, tiber Entproletarisie- 
rung, tiber die Gemeinwohlgerechtigkeit (social 
justice) lassen darauf schliessen, dass P. v. 
Nell-Breuning an der Vorbereitung des Textes 
nicht unerheblich beteiligt war. Daneben ha- 
ben anscheinend auch Dominikaner an den Ent- 
wiirfen mitgearbeitet, sodass die beiden Haupt- 
stromungen in der katholischen Soziallehre bei 
den vorbereitenden Arbeiten zu Worte kamen. 
Sei dem aber wie immer, jedenfalls gilt hin- 
sichtlich dieses Kommentars: dasselbe, was hin- 
sichtlich eines Kommentars zu einem staatli- 
chen Gesetze gilt: derjenige, der an dem Ent- 
wurfe mitgearbeitet hat, wird die Absichten 
des Gesetzgebers am besten interpretieren. 

Das deutsche Original, das in dem inzwischen 
aufgelosten ,,Katholischen Tat-Verlag” in Kéln 
erschienen ist, hat den grossen Nachteil, dass 
es sehr eng und uniibersichtlich gedruckt ist. 
Ks fehlt an einer ausreichenden Unterteilung 
der Paragraphen; ein Stichwortverzeichnis ist 
tiberhaupt nicht vorhanden. Wer z. B. Auf- 
klarung tiber die soziale- oder Gemeinwohlge- 
rechtigkeit haben will, kann aus dem Inhalts- 
verzeichnis nicht mit Sicherheit entnehmen, w o 
er die betr. Ausfiihrungen findet. Er muss 
schon mit der Materie ziemlich vertraut sein, 
wenn er mit Hilfe des Inhaltsverzeichnisses 
feststellen will, wo sich etwa die Bemerkungen 
liber die sog. Eigenstaindigkeit der Kultursach- 
gebiete findet. Man merkt es der 255 Seiten 
starken deutschen Ausgabe an, dass sie sozusa- 
gen ,,unter Druck” fertiggestellt wurde, d. h. 
dass das Manuskript eilig niedergeschrieben 
werden musste, um einem dringenden 6ffentli- 
chen Bediirfnis nachkommen zu kénnen. 

Der Uebersetzer, Bernard W. Dempsey, S8.J., 
seiner Zeit Assistant in Economics an der St. 
Louis University, hat diesem Uebelstande abge- 


holfen. Durch Auflockerung und Durchgliede- ~ 


rung des Textes hat dieser ausserordentlich an 
Uebersichtlichkeit gewonnen. Den Erliuterun- 
gen ist jedesmal der betreffende Text der En- 
zyklika vorangestellt, sodass man den Wortlaut 
des Originals und den Kommentar stets sofort 
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vergleichen kann. Der Text ist am Schluss des 
Buches noch einmal als Ganzes wiederholt und 
,Analytical Outlines” sind der Enzyklika vor- 
angesetzt. Ein Stichwortverzeichnis-erleichtert 
das Auffinden bestimmter Stellen, die Einfii- 
gung von Untertiteln erleichtert die Lesbarkeit. 
Ausgestattet mit vielen Bildern von fiihrenden 
Personlichkeiten der katholisch-sozialen Bewe- 
gung, gewinnt das Buch einen frischen, leben- 
digen | Hindruck. Jeder Abschnitt schliesst 
mit einer Anzahl Fragen, so-dass das Buch 
— das tibrigens um 200 Seiten stairker ist als 
das Original! — auch als Textbuch im Un- 
terricht gut zu verwerten ist. Schade ist, 
dass der Uebersetzer die englische Ausgabe 
nicht vom Autor hat autorisieren lassen. Wenn 
wir recht unterrichtet sind, ist der Autor an 
der Priifung des englischen Textes iiberhaupt 
nicht beteiligt gewesen. Trotz der erschweren- 
den politischen Umstinde hatte dem Autor 
sicher irgendwie Gelegenheit gegeben werden 
konnen, die Uebersetzung einer Durchsicht zu 
unterziehen. Dies scheint um so notwendiger, 
als offenbar keine blosse Uebersetzung vorliegt, 
sondern eine bis zu einem gewissen Grade selb- 
standige Bearbeitung. Auf dem Titelblatt ist 
auch nicht von einer Uebersetzung, sondern von 
einer ,,English Edition Prepared by B. W. 
Dempsey” die Rede. Im Vorwort gibt der Her- 
ausgeber auch zu, an einigen Stellen, Beispiele 
und Bezugnahmen des Originaltextes, die ihm 
nur fiir deutsche Leser von Bedeutung zu sein 
schienen, ausgelassen zu haben. In Fussnoten 
hat der Uebersetzer eigene Erklarungen hinzu- 
gefiigt, soweit es sich um Personen und Sachen 
handelt, die dem englischen Leser nicht ge- 
laufig sein mégen. Die Literaturangaben und 
biographischen Notizen weisen einige Fehler 
auf, die vielleicht in spateren Auflagen ausge- 
merzt werden konnen. Zuweilen ist statt des 
Originaltitels eines Buches ein tibersetzter Titel 
angegeben (z. B. Pesch, Text Book of National 
Economy), was den Eindruck hervorrufen kann 
als ob das Buch in englischer Sprache existiert ; 
diese Zitierungsmethode ist weder tiblich noch 
zweckmassig. 

Dass bei der umfangreichen und schwierigen 
Uebersetzungsarbeit zuweilen Irrtiimer unter- 
laufen sind oder der Ausweg in zweifelhaften 
Vereinfachungen gesucht wurde, ist verstand- 
lich und verzeihlich. Immerhin fragt man sich 
manchmal, ob man nicht lieber eine Verzoge- 
rung des Erscheinens hatte in Kauf nehmen 
sollen, um die Uebersetzung von einem katho- 
lischen Soziologen, der beide Sprachen gleich- 
miissig beherrscht, griindlich durcharbeiten zu 
lassen. Es war vielleicht nicht genug, nur die 
Partien, welche der Uebersetzer als besonders 
schwierig empfand, von andern Persénlichkei- 
ten beurteilen zu lassen. Zuweilen erweisen sich 
gewisse Texte und Termini als viel problema- 
tischer als es auf den ersten Blick erscheint. So 
‘scheint es mir durchaus irrig zu sein, das Wort 


Proletarier (siehe Fussnote auf S. 150) durch 
»,Wage-earner”’ zu ersetzen oder zu iibersetzen. 
Die moderne Soziologie unterscheidet — vor al- 
lem im Anschluss an die bedeutsame Untersu- 
chung von Gotz Briefs, Das gewerbliche Prole- 
tariat, Grundriss der Sozialékonomik, IX. Ab- 
teilung, I. Teil, Tiibingen 1926 (S. 142-240) — 
zwischen Proletariat im  sozial-dkonomischen 
und Proletariat im psychologisch-ethischen Sin- 
ne. Ein Arbeiter kann alle objektiven Merkmale 
der Proletaritat aufweisen, d. h. eine bestimm- 
te soziale und wirtschaftliche Situation, ohne 
,klassenbewusst” zu sein. Umgekehrt kann 
sich jemand der proletarischen Bewegung an- 
schliessen, ohne unter proletarischen Lebensbe- 
dingungen zu stehen. Jedenfalls ist es keines- 
wees notig, mit dem Begriff des Proletariats 
den der Klassenbewusstheit zu verbinden. Auch 
die Enzyklika tut es nicht. Das geht schon da- 
raus hervor, dass sie bei der Frage der Entpro- 
letarisierung des Proletariats in erster Linie 
die Aenderung der objektiven 6konomischen 
und sozialen Lebensbedingungen im Auge hat. 
Die angelsachsische Welt wird sich entschlies- 
sen miissen, diesen zundchst noch fremd klin- 
genden Begriff zu tibernehmen, a) weil auch in 
diesen Landern nun seit Jahrzehnten echtes 
Proletariat sich bildet und b) weil der Begriff 
»wage-earner” und ,,proletarian” sich tatsach- 
lich nicht decken. Nicht jeder, der fiir Lohn ar- 
beitet, ist Proletarier. Lohnarbeiter hat es zu 
allen Zeiten gegeben und ihre Existenz hat kei- 
neswegs immer eine ,,soziale Frage” hervorge- 
rufen. Das Proletariat hingegen ist eine typi- 
sche Erscheinung des modernen Kapitalismus 
und es hiesse das Problem vollig verfehlen, woll- 
te man Proletarier und Lohnarbeiter identifizie- 
ren. Zweifelhaft erscheint sodann, ob es richtig 
war, der englischen Ausgabe den Titel Reorgan- 
ization of Social Economy zu geben. Die Enzy- 
klika will doch zweifellos viel mehr als eine 
blosse Reorganisation der wirtschaftlichen Ver- 
haltnisse. Sie will vor allem eine Reform der 
Gesinnung und eine Reform des gesellschaftli- 
chen Aufbaues, kurz: eine universale Reform. 
Leider miissen wir uns mit diesen wenigen 
Beispielen begniigen, denn es hiesse einen neuen 
Kommentar zur Uebersetzung schreiben, wollte 
man auf alle Schwierigkeiten und Zweifel ein- 
gehen. Man wiirde aber auch dem Uebersetzer 
sowohl wie dem Buche selbst unrecht tun, woll- 
te man es auf diese Weise kritisch zerpflticken. 
Nur wer selbst schon schwierige wissenschaft- 
liche Texte zu iibersetzen hatte, weiss, d&ass es 
viel leichter ist, zu ,.meckern” als es besser zu 
machen. Hier zeigt sich oft, dass man nicht 
immer ,,iibersetzen” kann, sondern einfach ,,um- 
denken”’ muss. Der Uebersetzer musste sich 
immer vor Augen halten, dass der englische 
Text zu einem geistig vollig anders konstruier- 
ten Publikum sprechen muss, mit ganz anders 
gearteten historischen, bildungsmassigen, kul- 
turellen Voraussetzungen und Interessen. Man 
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muss ihm zugeben, dass er unter diesen Um- 
stinden das Menschenmoglichste geleistet hat. 

Das Wichtigste ist, dass der Inhalt nun auch 
wirklich ausgewertet wird. Die Katholiken 
Amerikas haben allen Grund, von der jiingsten 
Geschichte des europdischen Katholizismus zu 
lernen. Wenn sie dem Schicksal des russischen, 
deutschen, spanischen etc. Katholizismus ent- 
gehen wollen, ist es hochste Zeit, dass sie ernst- 
liche Anstrengungen machen, an der Losung 
der sozialen Frage ihres Landes aktiv mitzuar- 
beiten. Leider sehen viele nicht einmal, dass es 
eine solche ,,soziale Frage’ in den Ver. Staaten 
iiberhaupt gibt. Wer sich bemiiht die tieferen 
Hintergriinde der jiingsten Streiks zu sehen, 
wer das Wachsen der kommunistischen Bewe- 
gung verfolgt, wer die destruktiven Auswir- 
kungen einer liberalen Presse begreift, wer sich 
einmal mit dem Sharecropper-Problem beschaf- 
tigt hat, wer die Entnervung der amerikani- 
schen Jugend beobachtet, den religids-ethischen 
Nihilismus sich ausbreiten sieht, weiss, dass 
auch Amerika iiber kurz oder lang einmal zu 
einem schauderhaften Erwachen kommen kann. 
Unser Land ist kéineswegs immun gegen den 
Bolschewismus und die Gottlosigkeit. Uns feh- 
len zum Teil sogar Abwehrkrafte, die dem 
Christentum Europas noch weithin zur Verfii- 
gung stehen oder standen: die Bodenstandigkeit 
und Wurzelhaftigkeit des Volkes. Das aber ist 
im Grunde die Aufgabe Amerikas: Heimat 
und Volkstum aufzubauen fiir seine Menschen, 
den Flugsand zu binden. Das aber ist nur méog- 
lich durch entschiedene Abkehr vom 6konomi- 
schen Liberalismus, durch Entproletarisierung 
des Proletariats, durch Aufbau einer korpora- 
tiven Planwirtschaft. Dazu kann v. Nell-Breu- 
nings Kommentar ein Wegweiser sein. 


st. L. Carbo. 


Das wahre Christenleben ist heute selten, 
selbst bei jenen, welche sich Christen nennen. 
Die Niedrigkeit der Charaktere, die Unsicher- 
heit ihrer Ueberzeugung, die Aehnlichkeit ihres 
Lebens mit dem der Nichtchristen scheint zu 
beweisen, dass sie sich nicht genugsam von der 
Grosse des Evangeliums durchdringen liessen. 

Das Christentum kann nur durch einen ernst- 
haften Kampf sein Reich auf Erden ausbreiten, 
wobei es aber weder mit zwingender Gewalt, 
noch mit tyrannischer Macht vorgeht. — Der 
Christ darf nicht nur an sein persénliches Heil, 
sondern er muss an das Heil seiner Briider den- 
ken. Wies es keinen echten Christen ohne Liebe 
gibt, so gibt es auch keinen echten Christen 
ohne apostolischen Geist. 

Aber man bedarf des tiefglaubigen Mutes, 
um das Kreuz des Christentums entgegenzuneh- 
men. Der Glatibe ist die Fackel, welche uns in 
unserer Ohnmacht die Augen 6ffnet und uns 


leuchtet. 
ie a P. Lacordaire, O.P. 


Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 
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Wie die Arbeit eine Schule der Tugend ist, so der 
Miissiggang eine solche der Siinde und des Lasters; 
ohne Arbeit entartet der Mensch. Dazu kommt der 
soziale Gesichtspunkt. Wie der einzelne an den Seg- 
nungen der Kultur und des sozialen Lebens teilnimmt, 
so soll er auch am sozialen Dienst im Interesse des 
Ganzen sich beteiligen. 


Dr. Otto Schilling. 


Die soziale Aufgabe des Priesters. 


Der von grossem Tief- und Weitblick ihres 
Verfassers, des P. Overmanns, zeugenden ,,Ka- 
tholischen Kulturschau”, einer wertvollen Ab- 
teilung der ,,Stimme der Zeit,’”’ entnehmen wir 
folgende Ausfiihrungen iiber den in der Ueber- 
schrift angefiihrten Gegenstand: 


»Eben wegen der engen Beriihrung zwischen sozialen 
und religiésen Fragen ist es nicht zu verwundern, dass 
in dem vom Internationalen Arbeitsamt des V6lker- 
bundes herausgegebenen Jahrbuch (‘L’année sociale 
1935-1936’) ausdrticklich hervorgehoben wird, welche 
soziale Bedeutung nach den Lehren der Enzyklika ‘Ad 
catholici sacerdotii’ dem Priester zukommt. Der 
Priester kénne viel zur Erreichung sozialer Gerechtig- 
keit und zur Milderung sozialer Gegensatze beitragen, 
auch wenn ihm itiber die rein wirtschaftliche Seite in 
schwierigen Fragen meistens kein Urteil zustehe. Aber 
durch sein taktvolles, von den christlichen Lehren tiber 
den Gemeinschaftsgeist getragenes Wirken werde der 
Boden ftir eine friedliche Verstandigung zwischen den 
Klassen bereitet. ‘Denn es ist Aufgabe des Priesters, 
die Pflichten der Gerechtigkeit und Liebe zu predigen, 
die das Evangelium auferlegt. Ebenso muss er allen, 
ganz gleich, welche Stellung sie einnehmen, in Erinne- 
rung rufen, dass die irdischen Giiter nicht als Zweck in 
sich angesehen werden diirfen, sondern dass sie fiir je- 
den ein Mittel sind, seinen Wert und seine Bestimmung 
als Mensch voll zu verwirklichen. Selbstverstandlich 
kann der Priester diese Aufgabe um so besser erfiillen, 
je mehr er sich mit der katholischen Soziallehre ver- 
traut macht.’ ” 


Falsche Demokratie. 


Der Versuch Moskaus, den Eindruck zu er- 
wecken, als ob die Kommune in Spanien die 
Sache der Demokratie vertrete und dass die 
bolschewistische Rotte zusammen mit Frank- 
reich und England eine ,,Demokratische Front” 
bilde, hat einen gewissen Erfolg zu verzeichnen. 
Natiirlich handelt es sich dabei um ein Taschen- 
spielerkunststiick; mit echter Demokratie hat 
Moskau nichts gemeinsam. Ueberhaupt muss 
man genau zusehen, wer eigentlich dieser De- 
mos (d. h. das Volk) ist, von dem man behaup- 
tet, er besitze im modernen Staate alle Macht- 
fille, weil sie von ihm ausgehe. Nicht erst seit 
gestern zweifelt man an der modernen Demo- 
ae re sie sich aus den Lehren des 18. J ahr- 

underts, vornehmlich aus 
Ideen, entwickelt hat. Bee 


Und was heute Gemeinplitze Sind in di 
leser 
Beziehung, behaupteten bereits vor einem Men- 
schenalter die Vertreter der christlich-sozialen 
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Schule, ein Carl von Vogelsang einerseits und 
anderseits Wiens grosser Biirgermeister Carl 
Lueger. Stiirmischen Ausdruck fand die Ab- 
lehnung der modernen Demokratie durch Franz 
Hichert, den ,,Singer der christlichen Freiheit,”’ 
ehemals Mitherausgeber des ,,Gral’”’, gestorben 
zu Wien im Jahre 1926. Folgendes Gedicht ist 
der Sammlung ,,Wetterleuchten” entnommen, 
die zuerst im Jahre 1893 verdéffentlicht wurde 
und wiederum im Todesjahre des Dichters. Er- 
wahnt sei, dass Pater Heinrich Pesch das Motto 
auf dem Titelblatt seines grossen ,,Lehrbuchs 
der Nationalékonomie” dem Gedicht Eicherts, 
»Gerechtigkeit”, entnahm. Der ésterreichische 
Dichter erklart: 


Als die verlogenste aller Liigen 

Hass ich die falsche ,,Demokratie” — 

Weil sich die Denkfaulen alle ihr fiigen, 
Verschwindet sie von der Erde nie. 
»reiheit” briillt sie mit triefendem Munde 
Und mit dem Schwanze kniipft sie das Seil, 
Um zu erwiirgen alle die Hunde, 

Die von der Freiheit wollen ihr Teil. 


» Volk, du kannst dich allein regieren,” 

Zischelt die-Schlange — doch gross ist der Fall, 
Denn die schlauen Geldsacke fiihren 

Volker wie Schafe in ihren Stall. 

Macht und Geld war ihnen versprochen 

Und sie ernten Hunger und Schmach — 
Tausendmal wird das Recht gebrochen, 

Und doch rennt ,,Demos” dem Geldsack nach! 


Armer Demos, du glaubst zu fiihren 

Und wirst doch selbst an der Nase gefiihrt, 

Drum kannst du auch den Gestank nicht spiiren, 
Mit dem der Teufel dein Haus verziert. 

Nie lagst du schwerer in Ketten und Banden, 

Als in der ,,Freiheit” der Demokratie, 

Nie driickten dich schwerere Lasten zuschanden — 
Nein, so betrogen warst du noch nie! 


Die Bauche, die jetzt dein Fleiss muss fiillen, 
Die saugen an dir wie Wanze und Laus, 

Du kannst deine Blésse kaum verhiillen, 

Und deine ,,Fiihrer” in Saus und Braus! 

Dir hat man zolldick die Bretter geschlagen 

Um Augen und Stirn, dein Denken verdummt 
Und dir des Geistes freundliches Tagen 

Mit giftigen Zeitungsblattern vermummt. 


Demokratie! Per Auto holen 

Soll dich der Teufel bald in sein Reich 

Und dir das Liigenmaul scharf versohlen 

Mit einem gliihenden Satansstreich! 

Als Kéder nur warst du der Hélle willkommen, 

Sonst mag sie dich nicht und mochte dich nie — 

Ob aus héllischem Trug auch dein Wesen entglommen, 
Bist du doch zu dumm fiir des Teufels Genie!1) 


Eichert war als Dichter durchdrungen von 
christlich-sozialen Grundsadtzen, die sich leider 
unter den Katholiken Amerikas so langsam den 
Weg bahnen. Mit Vogelsang und anderen be- 
tonte er die verhangnisvolle Bedeutung des un- 
gerechten Zinses. Einer der furchtbarsten der 
von Eichert der modernen Gesellschaft in dem 
bereits erwihnten Gedichte ,,Gerechtigkeit” ins 
Antlitz geschleuderten Anklagen erklart: 

Der Drache Zins ist der Herr der Welt, 


Frisst ehrlicher Arbeit kahl das Feld. 
Er frisst und speichert Schatz auf Schatz, 


1) ,,Wetterleuchten.” 2te, verbesserte Aufl. Tyrolia- 
Verlag, Innsbruck, 1926, S. 129-130. 
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Millionen, Milliarden auf einen Satz; 
Kr frisst und frisst der Armut Brot 
Und mistet sich von fremder Not, 

Tritt Recht und Freiheit in den Kot.” 


Khe wir nicht die Bedeutung dieser Satze voll 
erkannt haben werden, vertrédeln wir nur un- 
sere Zeit und Bemiihungen im Kampf gegen das 
herrschende Wirtschaftssystem erfolglos. Der 
Begriff Zins darf allerdings nicht im engeren 
Sinne des Wortes aufgefasst werden. 

Hee Ke 


Legt den Finger auf wunde Stelle. 


Seit Jahren kennen wir Hrn. Jos. Kachel- 
meier, von Sheboygan, Wis., als einen unserer 
eifrigsten Mitarbeiter. Auch die katholische 
Presse, so der ,,Wanderer’, ,,Ohio Waisen- 
freund” und das ,,Kath. Wochenblatt’’, erfreuen 
sich seiner Mithilfe. Doch wie sehr Hr. Kachel- 
meier auch der Sache des C. V. zugetan ist, so 
verkennt er andererseits nicht die sich in unse- 
rer Bewegung bemerkbar machenden Schwa- 
chen, auf die auch wir ofters bereits hingewie- 
sen haben. Was er uns unlangst tiber diesen Ge- 
genstand schrieb, scheint uns sowohl der Mit- 
teilung an unsere Mitglieder, als auch ernst- 
licher Betrachtung wert: 


» Lassen Sie mich nun ein heikles Thema berihren; 
es bezieht sich auf den C. V. und die ihm angeschlosse- 
nen Vereine. Sind letztere wirklich lebendige, schaf- . 
fende Glieder des C. V.? Wird die Arbeit der C. St. 
wirklich gewiirdigt? Werden die von den Konventionen 
gefassten Beschltisse auch durchgefiihrt? Diese Fra- 
gen haben mich schon oft beschaftigt. Wenn man das 
“Central-Blatt” durchliest, findet man sehr spdarliche 
Berichte tiber die Tatigkeit der Vereine, und diese weni- 
gen Nachrichten bestatigen, dass man nur zu leicht 
uber die wichtigsten Fragen der Gegenwart hinweg- 
geht. Haben wir keine gebildeten Laien, die die bren- 
nenden Tagesfragen in den Vereinen durch Vortrage er- 
lautern kénnten? Haben wir keine Redner, die aus 
Liebe zur Kirche, zu Gott und dem Nachsten ihre Dien- 
ste freiwillig und ‘unentgeltlich anbieten und in den 
Vereinen eine Tatigkeit entfachen, die sich nicht blos 
in engen Kreisen auswirkt, sondern sich auch ausbrei- 
tet ausserhalb der katholischen Vereinskreise? Es 
scheint, als ob diese Liebe in der gebildeten Laienwelt 
ausgestorben sei. Und erst die Berichte der Delegaten 
nach einer Konvention! Da hért man sonst nichts als: 
‘Hs war grossartig, so viele Bischéfe und Priester wa- 
ren anwesend. Dieser oder jener Redner hat gut ge- 
sprochen. In diesem oder jenem Hotel haben wir ge- 
gessen u.s.w.’ Allerhand minderwertige Dinge werden 
berichtet, nur nicht, was in und bei den Versammlungen 
vorgeht. Ich habe dieses schon oftmals erfahren. Aus 
Ehrgeiz und Selbstsucht lassen sich viele Delegaten er- 
wahlen, nur um zu glanzen. Damit fangen sie an und 
damit héren sie auf.” 


Am Schluss seiner Ausfiihrungen bemerkt 
Hr. Kachelmeier: ,,Diese Missstiinde sind viel- 
fach in katholischen Vereinskreisen eingeris- 
sen. Was niitzen gediegene Reden, Resolutionen, 
wenn kein Resultat erzielt wird? Nicht die 
Theorie, sondern Taten sind ausschlaggebend. 
Worte vergehen, Beispiele ziehen an.” 

Ginge man auf den Vorschlag ein, die hier 
aufgeworfenen Fragen in jedem einzelnen Ver- 
eine zu besprechen, so wiirde es moglich sein, 
die beklagten Schiden zu beheben. Jeder unse- 
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rer Vereine besitzt fahige und arbeitswillige 
Mitglider; sie hervorzuziehen und an den rich- 
tigen Platz zu stellen, ware Aufgabe der Beam- 
ten und Fiihrer. Ausserdem gilt es, die tote 
Masse daran zu hindern, mit ihrer Gleichgiil- 
tigkeit und ihren Widerspriichen alles zu ver- 
derben. In manchen Fallen wird man eine 
Hausreinigung vornehmen und den alten Sau- 
erteig ausfegen miissen, damit es anders werde. 
Anders werden aber muss es, das fordern die 
Verhaltnisse gebieterisch von uns. 


Die ,,Ewigen Ammen” in der Mission Kiyang. 


Um der grossen Sterblichkeit unter den dem 
Findlings- und Waisenhaus zu Kiyang in der 
chinesischen Provinz Hunan anvertrauten Saug- 
lingen vorzubeugen, kam der Franziskanermis- 
sionar Gilbert Reiter auf den Gedanken, Am- 
men anzustellen. In der Absicht dieses Werk zu 
sichern, beschloss der Missionar Bursen zu er- 
betteln, deren Einkiinfte zur Besoldung der 
Ammen verwendet werden wiirden. Pater Gil- 
bert wendete sich deshalb vor etlichen Jahren 
an die C. St., und diese erméglichte es ihm, zwei 
Bursen einzurichten. Unterm 26. Januar d. J. 
berichtet er nun wie es um das Liebeswerk im 
verflossenen Jahre bestellt war: 


Mit Hilfe der von Rev. N. N., Pa., gestifteten Burse 
wurden verpfiegt: 1) Irma, getauft den 27. Januar, 
1936, gest. am 11. September des gleichen Jahres; 2) M. 
Bona, getauft am 27. Oktober 1. J., gest. am 12. No- 
vember; 3) Maria Agnes, getauft am 11. Dezember, 
1936. Dieses Kind befindet sich noch bei der Amme. 


Aus dem Einkommen der Burse von N. N., Texas, 
wurden verpflegt: 1) Carolina, getauft am 19. Januar, 
1936, gest. am 22. September 1. J.; Anna, getauft am 
30. Oktober, 1936, gest. am 30. November; 3) Justina, 
getauft am 19. Dezember, 1936. Lebt noch bei der Am- 
me. 


Ausserdem spricht der Bericht von einem weiteren 
Kinde, Franziska, das gleichfalls noch bei der Amme 
verweilt. 

Wir veroffentlichen diese Mitteilung in der 
Absicht, die Aufmerksamkeit auf dieses so ei- 
genartige Werk der Caritas hinzulenken. Es 
beweist von neuem, dass die Caritas in der Tat 
erfinderisch ist und fiir jede Not ein Mittel zu 
entdecken weiss. Daher veraltet sie nie. 


Verbandzeug ftir Aussatzige gesucht. 


Wohlunterrichtete und opferwillige Freunde 
und Mitarbeiter sind den Missionaren ein un- 
erlassliches Bediirfnis. Man muss nur wissen, 
wie es anzufangen, sie zu unterstiitzen, und 
nicht immer denken, dass ihnen mit nichts an- 
derem, als Geld, zu helfen sei. 


Folgende Mitteilungen der ehrw. Schwester 
Franziska aus dem Aussatzigenheim zu Biwa- 
saki in Japan mogen dazu dienen, unsere Be- 
merkungen zu erkliren: 

»Fiir die uns ktirzlich wiederum zugesandten Hefte, 
den Jahrgang der Zeitschrift ‘Die Hausfrau,’ ein recht 
herzliches Vergelt’s Gott! Mutter M. Louise, eine Bay- 
erin und seit gut zwanzig Jahren hier, vorher lange in 
China, hat gleich Beschlag darauf gelegt. Sie will die 


Vorlagen dazu benutzen, fiir einen hier in der Stadt ab- 
zuhaltenden Bazar Handarbeiten neueren Stils anzu- 
fertigen. Das gewdhrt jedes Mal einen kl. Verdienst. 
Gott sei Dank dafir!” 

Des weiteren heisst es dann noch in dem 
Schreiben: ,,Wir verdanken Ihnen und dem C, 
V. iiberhaupt so viel, besonders auch fiir Zu- 
wendung von so viel Verbandzeug fiir unsere 
Aussatzigen und allerlei Niitzlichem. Die ehrw. 
Mutter Oberin meint, ich solle Sie doch in ih- 
rem Namen bitten, wenn irgendmoglich, uns 
wieder Verbandzeug, es kann auch alte Wasche, 
Leib-, Bett- oder Tischwische sein, zu schicken. 
Alte Wasche genannter Art liefert uns ausge- 
zeichnete Dienste, da wir sie zu Verbandzeug 
herrichten. Mit dem, was uns durch Sie von 
einigen Frauenvereinen u.s.w. zugesandt wurde 
im vergangenen Jahre, haben wir uns, nebst 
wenig anderem, bis vor kurzem durchhelfen 
konnen. Was wir kaufen miissen, ist nicht al- 
lein sehr teuer, sondern halt kaum einmaliges 
Waschen aus. Es ist eben fiir Spitalzwecke be- 
rechnet, wo man Verbinde einmal beniitzt und 
dann verbrennt. 


,.Niemand wiirde glauben,” so heisst es gegen 
Ende des Briefes, ,,wie viel Verbande diese ar- 
men Kranken bediirfen. Deren nicht wenige 
werden taglich zweimal verbunden und doch 
sickert der Eiter durch, und wie viele Wunden 
gibt es da, besonders im Winter.” 


Gliicklicherweise waren wir in der Lage, den 
Schwestern zu Biwasaki sofort eine Sendung 
Verbandstoffe zuzuschicken. 


Vom Kolpingverein zu Rom. 


_Die im Schatten des Vatikan’s lebende Kol- 
pingfamilie konnte am Dreikénigsfeste ihr 73. 
Griindungsfest festlich begehen. Aus diesem 
Anlass fand abends im grossen Festsaal der 
deutschen Anima-Stiftung eine gut besuchte 
Versammlung statt, der neben vielen anderen 
Gasten auch der Rektor der Anima, Bischof Dr. 
Hudal, der Ehrenprases Mons. A. Wynen und 
der Rektor des Campo Santo Teutonico, Mons. 
Stoeckle, beiwohnten. Nach den Begriissungs- 
worten gab der Prases Mons. Heinemann einen 
geschichtlichen Ueberblick auf die Jahrhun- 
derte alte berufsstindische Organisation der 
deutschen Handwerker in der Ewigen Stadt, 
auf deren Ueberlieferung der Gesellenverein 
aufbaute und deren Ideale in ihm heute noch 
lebendig sind. 


Im Anschluss an diese Ausfiihrungen erstat- 
tete der Prases Bericht tiber die Tatigkeit des 
Vereins im verflossenen Jahre: 


Im Gesellenhause kehrten 1350 Personen ei i 
12.950 Uebernachtungen. An Essportionen weedee ben 
26,000 verabreicht. Die Gesamtausgaben betrugen un- 
gefahr 80,000 Lire, die zu einem grossen Teil durch 
hochherzige Beihilfen erméglicht wurden. An die vie- 
len mittellosen Wanderburschen, die an die Tiir des 
Gesellenhauses klopften, wurden 559 Uebernachtungen 
und 1116 Essportionen kostenlos verabreicht, die zu-- 


sammen ein finanzielles Opfer von etwa 5 . "¢ 
stellen. p as 000 Lire dar 


